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HERE has been great exci itement at among the brokersover the “cor- 
ner” in “* Northwestern Common ” and = si 

of Jay Gould for fraud by the Erie Railw * the corporation suing 
him for the enormous sum of $9,726,541 26. The history of the e: 
in brief, is this: When Fisk and Gould got the Evie road into their 
hands, four years ago, Gould formed a partnership with three men 
one of whom was Henry N. Smith, under the firm name of Smith, 
Gould, Martin & Co. The ostensible object of the partnership wi 
banking and brokerage, but the main if not the only real inden « of 
the partners was to steal money from the Erie Railway. This they 
did in the simplest way, Fisk and Gould acting as the railway and 
issuing stock; the firm taking it and converting it into cash, and 
then dividing the proceeds; the transaction being 
fraudulent entries in the company’s books. In short, Gould and his 
firm stole about $10,000,000 from the road in an inerdibly short 
space of time, and, together with Fisk, reduced the Erie treasury 
to such a condition that when the new board came in under the 
influence of the “Erie movement, the road was in a state 
of hopeless bankruptey. Proceedings were immediately begun by 
the new President, Mr. Watson, an experienced railroad man, and 
the reform board of directors, to recover the stolen money, the 
company giving out that they were acting in good faith, others 
asserting that part of the arrangement by which they had obtained 
possession of the road from Gould was that the latter should be let 
off scot-free. The truth of the matter now turns out to be that 
Gould gave up the road to the reformers, as they supposed, uncondi- 
tionally, but in reality he got, as quid pro quo, a release from the 
road of all claims against him from the beginning of the world down 
to the 3lst of October, 1871. Of this release Mr. 
counsel of the road had no knowledge at the 
gard as worthless in law on account of fraud., Its existence may 
perhaps be explained by the fact that General Sickles acted as 
intermediary in the matter, and we hinted at it pretty broadly at 
the time. 
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Smith and Gould, as the way is among. thieves, by-and-by fell 
out. Gould determined to ruin Smith, and Smith to ruin Gould. 
Both of them thought they saw in the stock of the Chicago and 
Northwestern Railroad a good field of operations. The road, the 
stock of which is commonly known as “ Northwestern,” runs from 
Chicago to Omaha, and, with its connections, has about 1,600 miles 
of track. The common stock pays no dividends, and its ordinary 
market value is from 70 to 80. The number of shares in existence 
is not accurately known, but is supposed to be about 150,000. The 
importance of the road arises from the fact that it forms part of one 
of the highways from the Atlantic to the Pacific, being a link ina 
line of communication which takes in the Central and Union Paci- 
fic, the Lake Shore, and the New York Central. 
the exception of the Centrai Pacific, the 


These roads, with 


Vanderbilt party ” con- 


trols, and it was of course for their interest to obtain possession of 


the a line. For this they determined to “ cor- 
ner” the stock, or, iu other words, get possession of the road with- 
out paying se it; and to assist them in their undertaking, they 
formed an alliance with Gould, Gould’s old pal, Smith, forming an 
alliance at the same time with Daniel Drew, to gamble on the other 


side for the simpler object of money and ruining their foes. 
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A “corner,” we must explain, for the benefit of our less sinful read- 
ers, is an operation of this kind: A and his friends buy all the stock 
of a road, and having by this means forced the price to a high point, 
go on buying, or rather making contracts to buy, more aud more 
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nd his friends, sellers, draw off. Th who have « ed to 
deliver cannot do it, because they are “ shi h z 
contracted to deliver twice as much perhaps as there is in ex 
ence. Ifthey could deliver, the other si could not p \ 
party therefore to the B party: “You see you are in a ' 
you canno deliver this st * we cannot p Vv ior it if you Le 
pay us so much for h re you have agreed to 1 \ d 
we will eanecl the contracts.” The contra e then settled 
some rate agreed upon, the A party remains in contrel « e stock, 
Which it has paid for with the proceeds of the cancellation of the 
contracts. This is a suecessful corner. The corner “ breaks” and 
is unsuccessful when the cornering party has not money or ] Kk 
enough to go on to the end, but begins to tle o I : 
Then the price fails, the “short” party are able to fulfil their co 

| tracts, and the cornerers are themselves cornered. 

The corner has produced a wonderful amount of interviewing 
and of eard-publishing, and some of the coneomit s have been 
very amusing. One interviewer admits that, being “a « ect 
person,” he took himself away with some speed frem the « r 
Mr. Watson, the President of Erie, Mr. Watson having given him 
the mild intimation that if he, the reporter, had h pici tl 
his, Mr. Watson’s, lawyers, Messrs. S. L. M. Barlow, La Roque & 
Co., were engaged in an underhand game of decepti he, the re- 
porter, doubtless knew where the office of those genth Y Was, and 

| could go there and make his enquiries. Thereupon followed the 
withdrawal above-mentioned. Mr. Jay Gould's ease is pa 
good. A gentleman of the press going to him and ann y 
there was to be an interview, was at once put in the p of the 
interviewed and asked by the simple-minded Gould he papers 

| were saying. In his relations with Mr. Corneiius Vanderbilt, also, 
Mr. Gould isamusing. Mr. Vanderbilt having been charged with 
being one of the confederacy which was “cornering” in com- 
pany With Mr. Gould, comes out in a ecard, in whi e asseverates 





that he has not been engaged in anv such business, that he has 
- 


er but onee had anything to do with r. Gould, and never 
will have again, “except to defend myself,” as he puts it, his 
instinets as to the nature of Mr. Jay Gould’s habits—whether 
they are graminivorous, for instance, or, on the other band, 
predatory and carnivorous—being apparently quite vivid. He adds 
that since his one transaction with the gentleman in question, ‘1 


have always advised all my friends to he ive nothing to do with him 


in any business transaction. I came to this eonciasion after taking 
particular notice of his countenance.” Mr. Vanderbilt goes on to 
declare that his name is not used in speculative Wall Street opera- 


tions by any authority of his, and t 
by the constant association of his name a 


“ar fran Maen): . ara 
so far from a speculator that 


t] at he is agree thar and gusted 
nd Gould’s, and that Le is 


he does not see Wall Street three times 


in a twelvemonth. All things consider a, this has been a great 

onset Let any man go over the number of men and things that 

have gone unto their own place since last November; and cbserve 

how virtue. now exalts her born, and that a national thanks- 
: ’ 


hold of Oineral Starring’s report 
+, and a nice report itis. It 
» Alexandria, not, as some charitable 
iEenne: 
for these only inci- 
what the men of his intimacy 

He intended to get all the money 
he could. . To this end he no so to E he dis- 
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understood that the highest bidder—Christian, Turk, Jew, or 
pagan—could have a place if he had the money. The pri- 


c ; wae . HY < In tr mT >> 
of being an American or European deputy consul or 


( agent in Eastern countries is very highly valued, especially 
by men who have means and prefer to keep them. Ex-terri- 


toriality is an incident of consulship, and the house of a consular 
agent, while he holds his commission, is a strip of American soil 
upon Which no bastinado can enter—at least if intended for the 
eonsular agent. Many elderly gentlemen, then, resorted to Mr. 
Butler and were accommodated with commissions, for which they 
paid sums of various sizes; and not only was Mammon unduly wor- 
shipped by Mr. Butler, but, as was inevitabic, he went on to hate 
godliness, and made public remarks about our missionaries in 
Egypt which precured for him the just indignation of those gentle- 
men, who were inaddition not only seandalized as Christians by his 
conduct, but greatly mortified as American citizens, and who were 
obliged to protest strongly. For reply, Mr. Butler expressed his 
desire to have their heads shaven, and them so despatched out of 
the Orient to America again. 


To the first charge Butler in a note replies that he never has done 


Nation. 
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natural.” We think, too, that so far from its being true, as he in- 


| sinnated at the Lotos Club, that the attentions he received in Eng- 


ay 


| land were less than they would have been had he not been an 


American, the reverse is the case; and that he made it exceedingly 
difiieult for the prevailing desire to be polite towards this country 
to manifest itself in the face of his peculiar behavior. 





Mr. Froude has been undergoing in Boston a somewhat Iudi- 
crous experience of the difficulties of the mission which he 


| has imposed on himself, of bringing Americans to a right under- 


' 


, standing of the nature and causes of Jrish discontent. The Irish 


servants of the gentleman at whose house he was staying refused to 


| remain if Mr. Froude remained, and the host was still further 
; threatened with a combination of the ‘‘intelligence offices” against 
| him which would leave him permanently destitute cf * help.” 


Under these untoward circumstances, the unhappy Saxon had to 
beat a retreat and leave the servant-girls mistresses of the situation. 
The more Mr. Froude lectures, too, the more excited does the Irish 
population become. He is, we believe, surprised and disappointed 


| at the small amount of support he receives from the native Ameri- 


nor would do such things ; but General Starring says yes he did, and | 
| and what a large part he has played in giving Father Burke his 


produces the evidence of the go-betweens who carried the napo- 


leons from the piazza where the consular agents in expectancy used | 
to be waiting to the room where the consul-general used to receive | 
| men, of being a real historian engaged in exposing a pretender. 


the rouleaux. One of these go-betweens, by the way, had to pay to pre- 
veut his being supplanted by the other. As to the well-known danc- 


| 
{ 


ing-women story, Mr. Butler says that if he is to be condemned, so | 
must the ex-Empress of the French, the Prince and Princess of | 
the conditions of social life in the United States, we are sure he would 


Wales, Mr. George Wilkes, and many missionaries who have wit- 
nessed the time-honored dayeing of the Almehs. But General 
Starring says that the dancing of these women is not ‘ necessarily 
imunora -the italies being the General’s, and perhaps signifying 
that if it was Mr. George Butler and his party who composed the 


r ‘ 
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can press and society, and must be naturally chagrined to find 
how much he has done to feed the flames ef Irish Anglophobia, 


crowded and enthusiastic audiences, and in obtaining for that clo- 
quent and poetic gentleman the honor, in the eyes of his country- 


All this is melancholy. But if Mr. Froude, before announcing his 
subject, had taken the precaution to make even a very cursory ex- 
amination of the state of American opinion about Ireland, and of 


have chosen a different one. We have only to repeat our opinion, 
that the longer he persists in treating it, the more he will do to 
defeat his own object, and to give Fenianism and other Irish follics 


a much needed stimulus. 


audience, nothing was done that very closely resembled the Fulton | 


Street prayer-meeting. Moreover, he has a word to say about the 
purchase by Mr. Butler of some half-grown slave girls from the up- 
country. Altogether, we are glad that we are to have an attempt at 
a civil-service reform, and shail try as bard as we can to believe 
that the system which gives us the Butlers and Strologos and 
Thomas Murphys is now at an end. 


Mr. Henry M. Stanley arrived in this city last week, and on Fri- | . . . ; 
™ : : oh ’ earae "l- | representatives. The result shows, however, that there being two 


day night was received at the Lotos Club by Mr. A. Oakey Hall 


and others, a istinguis iimself + what the Tril & : i 
and others, and distinguished himself by what the Tribune of | dates to be chosen makes the waste practically nothing, and the 


Saturday called “ sufficiently pungent and thoroughly frank and 
natural talk about the English geographers and their treatment of 
him,” aud by “ the frank and cordial irreverence” (‘‘ to the last degree 
amusing”) with which he treated “ the Royal Geographers.” ' 
is to say, he indulged for the third or fourth time since he was 
honored by the Royal Geographical Society with its medal for 1873 
(anticipated) in unealled-for and unjustifiable abuse of that body, 
for imaginary injuries which, were they real, have been fully 
atoned for—confessedly so by his acceptance of-the honor conferred. 
This continued exhibition of ill-breeding lends fresh interest to the 
enquiry whether Mr. Stanley is a native American. In England, he 
seems to have made the impression that he was a Missourian, but in 
his confidences to American representatives abroad in past years he 
has, as at Constantinople, represented himself as the son of a New 
York merchant; or in Crete, as the son of a clergyman on Long 
Island. Meantime, none of his relatives in this country have ever 
appeared to claim him, nor have any of his instructors, playmates, 
or neighbors ; while the allegation that he is a Welshman has re- 
ceived confirmation from several quarters. We hope it will not be 
considered insulting, now that he is on his adopted heath, to ask Mr. 
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rhe most interesting of the October elections was that in Illinois, 


| where, for the first time in that State and in this country, the 


cumulative system of voting was applied to the election of members 
of the Legislature. We have already had occasion to remark on 
the two defects of this system of minority representation—its un- 
certainty, and the waste of votes which it involves; to which, in 
the case in hand, we may add another—the small chance given to the 
lesser minorities, in consequence of each district returning only three 


only or at most three parties in the field, the fewness of the eandi- 


injustice to feeble minorities also of small account. That is to say, 
the wants for which the cumulative vote provides, or seeks to pro- 
vide, are not yet felt, and meanwhile it is of undoubted value as a 
means of preparing the people for something better. It preserves 
party organization intact, and has left the dominant party in 
Illincis with a good working majority. The fact that in every dis- 


| trict one Republican and one Democrat were returned, so that the 


contest was only over the third representative, and that he was in 
many cases elected on account ef his personal merits, is the most 
gratifving feature of this election. We belicve, too, that the lower 
half of the State sent Republican delegates, and the upper half sent 


| Democratic delegates, for the first time, thus completely destroving 


Stanley to gratify the reasonable curiosity of his countrymen. If he | 


will take our advice, his response will not be excessively “frank and 


the sectional complexion of the two parties. 





Whether Bostonians have done well or ill in refusing so largely 
as they have the aid that was tendered them by other cities, they 
appear at this writing to think of taking action as regards receiv- 
ing help from the Legislature and Congress, which we predict but 
few will a twelvemonth hence consider open to question. They secm 
in fact to be rather sorry that in the first confusion the extra session 
of the Legislature was thought of at all. One plan proposed since 
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the fire was that the city government should ask to be empowered 
to issue fire bonds in assistance of such owners as had lost buildings 
and wished to build again at onee. Another was, that when 
Congress met, legislation should asked for similar to that 
applied to the retief of Chicago last year, when Congress admitted 
duty-ivee all articles except lumber used in the construction of 
houses. Now both these plans appear te be looked on with grow- 
ing disfavor. Mayor Medill has been written to for his opinion and 
experience, and has replied in a letter, in which he says 
issue of fire bonds would, in bis judgment, be very detrimental, and 
the admission of materials duty free would be but little help. Chi- 
cago, he says, found the latter measure of almost no advantage. It 
vill be reme mbered that the lumber interest was too strong in Con- 
gress last autumn to include foreign lumber among the articles ad- 
mitted, and Michigan and Wisconsin sueeceded in shutting out from 
‘hicago the Canadian lumber which would have cheapened their 
own; except in the case of some comparatively unimportant arti- 
cles, such as plate-giass, Chicago rebuilt herself with almost no 
assistance from the custom-houses. Boston would not fare better 
this autumn at Washington than Chicago fared last autumn; and 
moreover, Boston, building, as she intends, of brick, stone, andiron, 
has less use for wood than the western city has had. As for the 
ire bonds, Mayor Medill declares that nothing would have been 
able to prevent great frauds had the State attempted the policy of 
lending its credit. Fraudulently asked for in many instances, frau- 
dulently lent in many, and the loan imperfectly secured in very 
many, loss and disaster would have ensued. 


For the rest, the Legislature proceeds but slowly, no Massachu- 
setts Legislature having, to our knowledge, proceeded rapidly of 
late years. The business, so far, relates mainly to insurance and 
the destruction of the Old South Church. Feeling 
on both sides of both these questions. An amusing incident of 
the latter is the reply to Mr. R. H. Dana of an aged deacon, who 
was asked how it happened that Trinity Church could be filled 
each Sunday, and Park Street Church also, if it were true the 
Old South could not; the Old South was in mueh the same 
locality as the other two. ‘To this the deacon made answer that, 
as he understood it, the Park Street Church has 
preacher, and the parson at Trinity is not a married man—which 
elucidation “ created ines Ag 
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Tt appears as if Gov. Henry C. W axmothhs id about reached the end 
of his tether. Some merchants of Galveston, as the story now goes, 
recently applied to the Treasury Department for a refunding, iu 
pursuance of a recent act of Congress, of a tax levied upon them in 
1867 by Warmoth when he was a special cotton agent. 
to the books is alleged to have shown that Warmoth, more swo, paid 
over only “ asmall moiety” of the tax collected. For this, instrue- 
tions are said to be now out for his prosecution in the United States 
Court, and heaven may actus 
spectacle of this once eminent Republican statesman and more re- 
cent Liberal Reformer and Reconciliationist in striped clothes. We 
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seseued as vanities that 6,000 votes of Grant Republicans were 
rejected in certain precincts by Warmoth’s inspectors, and it is pro- 


fessed that 8,000 were driven away in other precincts. Grant, 
then, will get the electoral vote of Louisiana, and perhaps the 
Treasury Department will follow up Warmoth. We see, by the bye, 


that Paymaster Hodge, whose pardon has been severely animad- 
verted upon, was let out, it is now asserted, in order that he might 
testify against the brokers who invested the funds for him. The 
release is a certain good to Hodge; the benefit to the Treasury is 
It may come, 
however. 


M. Thiers has not resigned, but there is no knowing how long 
this statement will hold true. The opposition to him has gone on 
strengthening and developing during the week; the superiority of 
the Assembly to the President, as of creator over creature, has been 
plainly intimated; the Right is firm in demanding a responsible 
ministry without Presidential interference on the floor of the house; 
and the ‘‘tension ” is felt to be very near its height. If M. Thiers 
appears to have cried wolf once too often, on the other hand the 
indifference of the Opposition to his threat of resignation may not 
impossibly have braced him up to the resolve to stick to his post, 
and find or fight a modus vivendi. The situation is justly deemed 
grave, but the real gravity of it is that nothing has occurred to 
show that the peace of the country is not still dependent on the 
temper, wisdom, and very existence of the vain old man whom it is 
now sought to ee. 


The Prussian Government is rey vested to have resolved on alter- 
ing the complexion of the Upper House by the addition of new peers 
favorable to the Districts Administration Bill. Of this right it 
freely availed itself in 1854, at the height of the reaction against 
the Revolution, as a conservative measure. That it finds the 
chamber which, in all Continental countries, is the express safe- 


now 


| guard of monarchy and the counterpoise of popular suffrage, an 


eS oe 
| ing incidents of the day. 
a sensational | 


obstacle to the free development of the country —and an obstacle so 
grave that it must be in eifect abolished—is one of the most strik- 
It is even more striking than the similar 
tendency in England; and it proves that the fears of those who 


looked for a restriction of liberty in Germany as one of the conse- 


| quences of the military conquest of France were unfounded, if not 


unreasonable. Equally unfounded, it appears, were the expecta- 


| tions that the overthrow of Napyleon would at once restore all their 
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lly have it in mind to vouchsafe us the | 


confess that it sometimes strikes us asa curious phenomenon of | 
these cases of exposure that the innate badness of a man’s general | 


character is discovered coincidently with the commission of some 
ect of party wickedness. Warmoth, for example, has just been 
making things extremely hot for Messrs. Kellogg and Casey. Being 
an audacious fellow, and having in former years been clothed by 
Republicans with a nearly unlimited power to cheat at 
the polls, he has all but succeeded in setting aside the Custom- 


house vietory—or alleged victory, and probably real vietory— 
and securing for himself the United States Senatorsbip. As 


we have often said, however, in the course of the last six months, 
the stablest thing in the whirl of Louisiana politics has apparently 
been the New Orleans Custom-house ; and perhapsit has been, on the 
whole, the best and most decent thing. At any rate, the Custem- 
house wing of the party, led by Casey and Kellogg and their friends, 
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liberties to his subjects. 


Bismarek and his canting Emperor not long ago gave the world 
new evidence of their hypocrisy by issuing an edict forbidding the 
continuauce of public gambling in Germany. At Baden-Baden, 
and rouge-et-noir have come to an eud; and ina short 
time public play throughout the Empire will be done with. The 
gamblers themselves, except the low sharpers, have had no so very 
great reason to regret it. Of late years they have not found the 
tables much to their taste. Play has sadly degenerated, the class 
of people who frequent the tables not being any longer exclusively 
rich marquises and marchionesses, princes and princesses, kings 
and queens, and well- punters, and sharps, Valets, 
ids, and, alas! even cooks have learnt to stake 
their wages upon the red or the black, and the honar of the 
tables, once unsullied even by suspicion, no longer pure. 
There is aud confusion when large amounts of money 
char rauds. Sometimes players have to get very near the tables 
to see that their money is not misappropriated. 
expected when the tables at 
frequentls oecurred there not 
happen in Wa 
and Drew 1} 
the crowd 
“mixed,” 


bred rooks, 
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disorder 
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A general row was 
Baden were closed, and scenes have 
unlike, in q smaller way, those which 
ll and Broad Streets on Black Fridays or when Gould 
begin to gamble. to an English correspondent, 
the Baden rooms on the closing night was very 
well the groom the chambers nearly broke down in 
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WHAT NEXT? 

MIITERE will be, of course, during the next three months, a gor d 

{ deal « peculation as to what it is preper to den ind of Con- 


and of the Administration, and as to what Congress and the 
Administration will do. We presume nobody supposes seriously 
hat the late election was simply a sweeping expression of confi- 
dence in the Administration, and a sweeping repudiation of the out- 
about reform which led to the Cincinnati Convention. What 
the election has repudiated is, according to our understanding ef 
it, not the discontent which produced the Convention—for that a 


i Uli 


We suppose very few indeed now ven- 


the Convention previded 
ture to denv that had Mr. Adams, or some others whom we might 
name, been nominated, the result would have been very different. 
Victory might, indeed, not have been achieved by the Liberals, 
but thei defeat would have left the Republican managers nothing 
to boast of and very little they would care to talk about. Or even, 
if after Greeley’s nomination had been made, Mr. Scburz had had 
the presence of mind to leave the mob to baw! over their folly, and 
had gone into an adjoining building and promptly rejected the 
nomination, and made another, and arrayed the Germans in support 
of it, the Baltimore faree would never have taken place, and both 
he and Mr. Greeley would be happier and stronger men than they 
are to-day, and General Grant would feel vastly less secure. In 
hort, what has brought ruin on the Liberal Cause is neither more 
ner less than the Liberal Cure. The mcde of conducting the cam- 
paign which the Greeleyites adopted, and the numerous defects of 
their candidate, and the bad character of much of bis following, 
towards the close revived a gocd deal of enthusiasm for General 


ation. 
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Mr. Greeley was not among the first to begin it, after he began it 
he did it well. It would be ungracious, and just now very tedious 
and unnecessary, to enumerate the various qualities of mind and 
character which that work developed in him. They have been de- 
scribed at considerable length in various newspapers and speeches 
during the last six months. That he has been among the 
civilizing influences there is no doubt. He diffused juster concep- 
tions of social relations, greater faith in discussion, greater re- 
spect for opinion, and a higher appreciation of elementary educa- 
tion, through many half-barbarous regions. But he has, on the 


Age : ‘ | other he , bee termi oe of nearly everything i duea- 
y large proportion of the public shared—but the remedy which | other hand, been the determined fee of nearly everything in educa 


tion, manners, and policy which is now most needed to make this 
Government a really effective instrument of national happiness. He 
has represented more prominently than any other man in the country 
the theory to which we owe nearly all that is wrong in our politics : 
the deterioration in the bench and the bar, the decline in the charac- 
ter of publie men, and the abuses of the civil service; the contempt for 
training and experience, and the low appreciation of mind as an in- 
strument of progress; the dislike of discipline, and the readiness 
to rely on good luck, rather than on vigilance and efficiency, as a 
safeguard against trouble. 

It would be unfair and untrue to say that Mr. Greeley 
has not declaimed vigorously against all conerete abuses of 


| politics and society, but his declamation has done little good, 


because he has all the while been fostering the spirit which has bred 


them. He had become before his recent nomination the prophet of 


a large body, consisting, as we recently pointed out, of elderly men 
with bees in their bonnets, underdone young men, and of persons 


| of all ages, sizes, and sexes who do not allow their mental processes 


Grant in places in which it had long died out; but this will, under | 


the most favorable circumstances, not long survive the election. 
We venture to predict that by the 1st of March next men will be 


to be controlled either by the teachings of experience or the rules of 
reasoning, and who, in all their efforts to do good, are haunted by 


| the notion that there is in morals and in politics something in the 


saving once more about national needs and governmental duties | 


what they were saying on the Ist of March last. In other words, 
‘‘the Greeley movement ” out of the way, reformers must go to work 
again on the old line and with the old aims. 

But we believe that they will go to work with better pros- 
rects, and for two reasons: one is, that, as we tried to show three 


weeks ago, the President will probably be far more di sposed to | 


ive ear to their plaints, and far less dispesed to confide in their | : : ; 
' and lectures, with others a more equal distribution of money, 


| and with others a better time for the lazy and the idle and im- 
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enemies, than he was during at least the last two years of his present 
term. Even if be be no better than he was, he is certainly some- 
what wiser; and that he is a man to profit by experience bis most em- 
bittered opponents do not deny. The one great danger which the 
eountry now feels as regards him is that he may for a time take his 


nature of a philosopher’s stone, or panacea, which a hodman is just 
as likely to discover as a philosopher, and which, once discovered, 
would put an end to human ills, and relieve us of the necessity of 
learning, of accumulating, of comparing and inferring. Almost 
every one of them has a nostrum of his own; with some it is unbolted 
flour, with others easy divorce, with others carelessness about 
their clothes, with others vegetable diet, with others the destruction 
of colleges, with others an increase in the number of newspapers 


provident. All are armed with phrases of greater or less mystery. 
Some want a “larger life,” others a “deeper insight,” others a 


| “broader view.” We do not say that all these people wished to see 


re-election for a general condonation of his shortcomings, and thus | ‘ Siggy : ; 
| them the harbinger of a state of things in which men would know 


be slower in getting rid of some of the worst of his counsellors than 
his own fame may require; but that he eill get rid of them eventu- 
ally, and soon enough for all practical purposes, we shall continue to 


hope. If he persists in carrying out the measure of civil-service re- 
form on which he has apparently entered, for instance, there will soon 


be no place left for the Murphysand Caseys; and withno renomination | 
| tion; and they began to think that the government of the country 
| was almost within their reach, and that the ‘ New Society ” could 


to provide for, the Mortons and Camerons must decline in influence. 
They will not be useful men fer any object he is row likely to have 


The other reason is one which it is difficult to state without 
seeming to bear hard on Mr. Greeley, after he has frankly confessed 
his defeat and formally and finally retired frem the field. It is that 
he represented an element in society and in public opinion which, 
as long as it was really powerful and influential, made the kind of 
reform which the country now needs—that is, administrative re- 

} 


) . } 


Greeley President, but Greeley’s spirit was in them. He was to 


things without learning them, talk without being questioned or con- 
tradicted, and in which states would be ruled by the soft impulses of 
loving hearts. The war and its results—we need not point out why— 
enormously stimulated their activity. After the overthrow of slavery, 
all things seemed to them possible—no dream ineapable of realiza- 


now be founded on American soil, and the long-deferred triumph of 


| the Babes and Sucklings over the Wise Men be at last achieved. 


Greeley’s nomination at Cincinnati was the result of this delusion; 
it was precipitated by what proved to be a grand mistake—the 
notion that the farmers and laboring men thought that the great 
requisite of a statesman was to have worked with his hands, and to 


| be indifferent about bathing and clean linen. 


form—practically unattainable. He won his weight in politics, and | 
| of this bubble marks the beginning of a new cra in American poli- 


t up Lis paper, in some of the coarsest, rudest work in which a 
politician could engage, viz., the extirpation from a ¢eivilized com- 
ity of a grossly barbarous and inhuman custom, but one or two 
devrees above cannibalism in its theory, and not many degrees 
vove it in some of its manifestations. It was work that required ear- 


uesiuess, aud persistenec, and vehemence, and courage; and though 


> 


We do not think we exaggerate when we say that the bursting 


tics. It opens up a field to reformers such as they have not had 
since the belief grew up that, if you sufficiently widened the seat of 
the sovereignty, the machinery of government would be sure to run 
well. It offers us a fair prospect of seeing institutions based on the 
facts of human nature, instead of on dreams and visions. We shall 
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not be told so frequently as we have been told, when the facts are 
against a theory, that facts are impious, cynical, and degrading, 
and ought to be disregarded; that God Almighty has ecommuni- 

sated to some popular editor, or lecturer, or preacher the secret of 


ei sccety; that history, and statistics, and political economy 
are Vanities; and that the affairs of a great community can he pro- 
perly administered when one of the principal functions of their 
government is to furnish, like a horse-race, stakes and excitement to 
a herd of gamblers. 
THE PENNSYLVANIA CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION. 
yee State of Pennsylvania is now adding one to the long list of 
‘¢ Constitutional Conventions.” The power of these conven- 
tions goes to the very root of our civil rights, and with any other 
people their sittings would be regarded as a serious and eventful 
time. With us they come and go, awakening rarely more than 
torpid interest, causing little discussion, producing less of intelligent 
research or profound reasoning. Occasionally, as in the New York 
Convention of 1846, or the Illinois Convention of 1870, a party or a 
“movement” has some decisive change in view, and proceeds to 
effect it with something like faith and energy; but, ordinarily, the 
public mind has come to regard their work as mere experiments 
When a State like New York deliberately provides that the founda- 
tion of its laws shall be upheaved every twenty years, it is evident 
that its constitution is deemed merely an experiment, and that 
there is no great confidence felt as to its success ; and when we call 
to mind the number of the States which compose the Union, and the 
number of conventions which some of these States have held in the 
course of the last eighty years, it is plain enough that, 
like intelligent statesmanship 


thing 
, these experiments should have given 
us by this time something like perfection in government. That 
they have not; that the people of to-day are no better satisfied with 
their methods of government than were the people who framed econ- 
stitutions at the beginning of this century; and that no man feels as 
sate in his person, or as secure in his property, as did the majority 
of Americans at that time, are assertions which few of our readers 
will quarrel with. ‘Those who believe that mankind has 
better, the means of happiness greater, and that the intelligence 
and liberality of the public mind have greatly advanced, still eon- 
fess that in the administration of our 


oS 
Viti an 
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State governments we have 
gained nothing, and that the American portion of mankind was as 
well governed then, and with quite as scrupulous a regard for all 
that appertained to thefr civil and personal rights, as to-day. Un- 
doubtedly, in certain general principles these constitutions have 
kept pace with the advancing ideas of our civilization, one abolish- 
ing slavery, another imprisonment for debt. 
government, the methods of administration, the practical results 
which affect the well-being of society, does any one contend that 
they are more successful than those which they supplanted ? 

If we turn to these constitutions, past and present, we find one 
principle, so to speak, running through ail their various forms and 
changes—tle constant curtailment of legislative power. Whatever 
changes may be made in the executive or tbe judiciary or the forms 
of government, it is almost always evident that the chief work, and 
indeed the chief object, of every new convention is to place some 
fresh restriction upon the representative bodies of the people. It 
would seem that the representatives of the people, elected annually 
or biennially or, at most, quadrennially, « 
been the last to be restricted. The right of the people to make 
laws through thei: Jawfully-chosen representatives has been deemed 
the very essence of constitutional liberty, and yet here we have the 
people constantly abridging and restricting the power and discre- 
tion of their own immediate agents. 

It is also astonishing how much of the work of these conventions 


has been mere legislation—work which in ether countries would 
have been done by the law-making power, without a thought of 


involving a change of the organic law, but which our 


through inability or inefficiency or timidity, have 


om 
legislatures, 


left undone. In- 


But in the forms of 


of all others would have 
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brief period of a convention, is not 


ta le cae ge a Be 
deed, it seems as though there had been an unconscious policy in the 
merican mind to elect ordinarily as legislaters men incompetent, 
incapable, untrustworthy, at a once in twenty or thirty years to qul 
out those of real character and power to undo much e others 
have done, and to effect those things that the others were too wt 
or ignorant or venal to effect. New York, for instance, neede \ 
reform, and much less of it than England did when Brougham began 


his crusade. But the State exterminated its courts of equit 
tore up its whole judicial system from the lowest court of 
hest appellate tribunal by a single act, recklessly institutir 

an experiment which on the one hand was practically beyond its 
power of recall, and on the other affected every 


every dollar of property and tl 


acre ol 

1¢ rights and liberties of ev« ry wem- 
slation 

y 
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philosophical 


Such gigantie legi 1, eflected during t] 


advancement in 


the science of government, nor does it receive any san 


| cither the experience or common sense of mankind. Our I 
latures form, indeed, the weak point of our American syst 
The fact is seen be many, and must be acknowledged by 
If our law-making power is a failure, where is the failure t 
end? To make laws and impose taxes through their re 
tives was the one thing for which our fathers with sok : 


tion entered into the war of the 


though we have been deliberately trading away that gre 


tage, as it was supposed to be?) Why is it that the An ! 
lation has retrograded, when the legislation of all other ¢ 
tional governments has improved ? 

Turning to the conditions which have been imposed upon Ami 
rican legislation, one that must immediately strike an @ 
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the extraordinary number of legislators. We have, including Ct 
cress, the Territories, and the District of Columbia, forty-eight le- 
cislatures in the United States. Aijlowing to these an average of 
one hundred and twenty-iive for both brane] . 

legislators as the law-making power or the Am 


. * *y sawn tin ? think } 
‘h a legislative svstem ean be of hich e¢] 


Whether su 


the problem. Undoubtedly we hat 


sand men of —— ite integrity and capability. But the 
duality of the country requires that the ber be ce Vg 
and maintain high character in l iTUTES We ed t ‘ 
thousand unexceptionable candidates. Even this number be 
procured at the outset, and, relatively, in the early « f the ¢ - 
try it was fortkeoming: but the effect is ) umber must be 
sooner or later to make the positionsin popular estimation “cheap.” 

It should therefore have been the poliey of the American people 
to uphold the dignity of the legislative position by all the meai 
within their power. Unfortunately, the reverse h is been the police 
if it can be called a poli T mber, by the multiplication of 
“towns” and the growthof population, ha metimes been allowed 
to increase; tue t ure of the offiee has often been shortenec { 
the ‘‘ district ” system has been intveduced. ‘To Pennsylvania these 
remarks are not altogether applicable; the Senate hold f r" 
vears, and the House ef Representatives is limited to one h od 
members. As to legislative districts, the system in Te Vly 
singularly mixed, Philadelphia being cut up into eighteen si dir- 
tricts: one of the large counties, Lancaster, sending four members, 
and in other cases several counties being put together to furm a dis- 
trict, which is then represented by two, three, and, in one ease, fou 
members: It is to be hoped, thercfore, that if the Convention pre- 
pose changes in the legislative system, they will be cha in thi 
right direction, tending toward the increased dignity of indi 
vidual legislator, and that the * single district system,” whose perni- 
cious effects were instantly observable in New York and Massachu- 
setts, will receive no favor 

But the « will doubtless go up from Pennsylvania that hold- 
ing on to existing s rand trying light means to 
raise the igi of ndividual legislator, is insufficient ; and 
this is true. TI ( latures.of Pennsylvania have never stood 
high in public estimation. They have been commonly asscejated 
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with divorces and repudiation, and supposed to be peculiarly under 
the control of great ea. They are not well thought of by 
thelr own constituents, if we may believe a small part cf what is 
the problem the ¢ publie mind has set itself to work 
all we make the legislature better? but, How far 
can we do without the legislature ? 

The effort to « slation has 
where it has been attempted. Some of its incidental reforms have 
beea well enough, as the substitution of general laws in the piace 
of special acts and charters; but for the reason that they have been 
steps toward the simplification of the machinery of government. It 
is well to reduce the power of legislatures to the simple task of 
making laws, but there the reduction, of necessity, must cease. We 
must have laws in the future, and the great object of laws is the 
repression of evils. How can society expect peace, security, or pros- 
perity if that power is to be deliberately left in unworthy hands? 

In Pennsylvania there now seems to be an effort to take from 
the legislature its power, and of course its discretion, in regard to 
the local affairs of cities. It is said that the worthless set known as 
professional politicians now compose the delegation which annually 
goes up from Philadelphia to Harrisburg, and that there they control 
the city’s interests to their personal profit and advantage. It is ar- 
gued that local interests should be managed by local authorities, and 
it is inferred that if this power of evil could be wrested from the legis- 
lature, it would probably expire. But if these same politicians can 
control the caucuses that annually send them to Harrisburg, will 
they not be able to control other caucuses which will send them 
to the local board or council that sueceeds to the powers of the 
legislature ? In New York, the respectable part of the community 
have more than once appealed te the legislature for its intervention, 
and looked to it as the only means of protection against their own 
municipal authorities. Turn this matter round as we may, it comes 
back to the necessity of upright, intelligent, responsible law-makers. 
If we cannot sooner or later secure them—if our American society 
has not enough of virtue, integrity, and intelligence to choose such, 
it being already invested with the power, then cur American sys- 
tem of government must fail. 

To accomplish that result is the end which every conscientious 
member of the convention should keep in view. There are certain 
means toward it of which it is hardly necessary to remind our 
readers, so often have they been discussed in our pages. ‘There is 
the wearisome frequency of the annual election, keeping up steady 
employment for bands of trained politicians, and wearing out the 
patience of that part of the community which has work of its own to 
attendto. And we may note here that the biennial system is highly 
spoken of by sound observers where it has been tried. Then there 
is the fearful multiplicity of elective offices. And it must be remem- 
bered that the great host of oflice-scekers in this country is largely 
caused by the fact that our short tenures keep these offices substan- 
tially always vacant. Not till the tenure of all offices except the 
chief executive and legislative is during good behavior, will this 
evil be removed. It is idle to hold before men the chance of filling 
an office, and then expect them not to seek it. And it makes little 
difference whether the oflices are filled by election or appointment, 
so long as they are always open, inviting applicants. We may next 
note the reform of city, county, er village corporations, by treating 
them as corporations having the care and management of certain 
property held for the common good, and treating those who con- 
tribute to it, i.¢., the taxpayers, as the stockholders. Lastly, there 
is minority representation, and such a system as will enable men to 
concentrate their votes upon the most deserving candidates. 

The executive branch of the government, we think, will receive 
littie attention except in the matter of making one officer elective 
by the people. As to the judiciary, it is elective, but the term of 
the judges of the Supreme Court is for fifteen years, and they 
command the respect of the people. The judicial system of Penn- 
sylvania is remarkably simple, and, when compared with that of 
New York, it must cause surprise that so few judges and courts can 
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r dispose of the litigation of so large a mantfacturing and mining 
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community. The most practicable reform likely to be accomplished 
is to lengthen the term of office of all the judges, and esp: “ted 
those of the inferior courts. We trust it will be borne in mind th: 
any judicial system which will bring the most eminent lawyers to 
the bench cannot be very far from a good ore. 


THE FATE OF AN HISTORIC EDIFICE. 

* Bat yet the pity of it, Iago !—O, Iago, the pity of it, Iago !""— O*hel/o IV. 1 
( UR country is not rich in historic buildings around which cluster our few 

traditions. Of those we have, the work of preserving an unequal pro- 
portion rests with the inhabitants of a singie city, and that city, it is almost 
unnecessary to add, is Boston. Almost the first enquiry made, when the 
news of the great fire spread over the country, concerned the tate of these 
famous edifices, and the expression of relief and gratitude became universal 
when it was known that all of them were spared. The fire stopped at the 
threshold of the Old South Chureb. The explosicns of gunpowder had de- 
stroyed its windows, but walls and belfry and spize stood intact. Scaree!y, 
however, have the press of other cities found time to congratulate their cider 
sister that her great loss included nothing beyond the power of money to 
replace, when it is formally announced that those most immediately con- 
ecrned by no means regard this as matter for felicitation. The single fau't 
they have to find with the fire is, that having gone so far, it did not go ene 
step further, and include their most venerated church in the long list of its 
victims. Having failed to do so, they now propose to complete its unfinish- 
ed work, and level one more historic monument to the ground. 

That such an act of sacrilege and breach of trust to the whole American 
people should be thought of, much less actually perpetrated, reflects no 
eredit on the Bostoniaus of to-day. The Old Seuth is unquestionably the 
oldest and most venerated church in their city ; if not, indeed, in all Ame- 
rica. Few strangers from the newer portions of the country visit the old 
town without pausirg amid the throng of Washington Strect to read the in- 
scription on the unpretending belfry—so plain, so solid, so typical of the 
generation which erected it—which tel!s in fewest words the history of the 
church. That history has been part of the history not of Massachusetts and 
Boston alone, but of the common country 

Built in the year 1729, during the ediminis’ ‘ration of Goy. Burnet, son of 
the famous bishop and historian of William and Mary’s reign, it was within 
the walls of this church, not less than within those of the Old State House or 
of Faneuil Mall, that the early spirit of independence found eloquent expres- 
sion. It was through the pulpit window of this very building, then thronged 
with British uniforms, that Dr. Joseph Warren made his entrance by a lad- 
der on March 5, 1775, to deliver his oration on the Boston Massacre. Tra- 
dition says that while he spoke, an officer, sitting on the pulpit steps before 
him, significantly amused himself by playing with two musket-ba'ls, tossing 
them carelessly from hand to hand. The next yer saw the sacred building 
turned into a stable and a riding-school for the British cavalry. More re- 
cently, it has been in this church that for many years the legislature and 
executive of Massachusetts have listened to those election sermous with 
which, from time immemorial, the government of that State has begun its 
annual labors. 

The best poetry and fiction of America havo also frecly contributed 
to the interest which clusters about the building. It was “the knell of inid- 
night from the steeple of the Old South” which Hawthorne tells us min- 
gled with the “dismal strains” of music and tho roar of ree! artillery 
to the accompaniinent of which the weird procession vanished from be- 
fore the Province House, on the night of “ Howe’s Masquerade.” It was 
this same bell which was omiuously tolling a death as Lady Eleanore Rock- 
cliffe descended at the gate of Goy. Shute’s mansion ; while it was in a chased 
silver goblet belonging to ‘ the communion-plate of the O!d South Chureh” 
that her crazed lover offered the sacramental wine to the wearer of the 
fata! mantle. Indeed, Bow-bells are not more associated with London, or 
more familiar to London ears, thau the bell of the Oid South has been to mauy 
generations of Bostonians. It rang out glad ponte from its present belfry at 
the coronation of kings, while Boston was yet the capital of a province; aud 
it rang yet gladder peals for peace in 1733, aud again in 1815, and once again 
in 1265. It tolled sadly for the victims of the Boston Massacre, and for 
George Washington, and for Abraham Lincoln. For more years than we 
can now name, “the clock of the Old South has thrown its voice of ages on 
the breeze, knelling the hourly kuell of the Past, crying out far and wide 
through the multitudinous city, and filling its ears with its reverberatiug 
depth of tone.” 

Under these circumstances we are almost fnclined to coincide with its 
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to express a sincere regret that the fire did not save the | next generation of Bostonians will not forget them, for C work can 1 r 
secration at their hands. Had it gone down on the | be undone. 
! would at least hare met an end uot unbefitting lhis proceeding, howé ver, Is not likely to stop with the Olds { 
its wreab hist Asi t us doomed to drag out its final years asa | doubted!y the convenient principle hat inere “ sentiments” « 
post-office, rented to the 1 «1 States at the rate of $23,000 a year, or any | tion” must not be a lov W ed to protect pil **Drick and 1 

part thereof, exclusive of tax The British officers had better taste. The ther subjects of application. In Boston, as we have said, ; 
ridiil hool was at loast more dramatic. that an unusual proportion of our mure famous edifices are found. Three 
Ur ering the history of the _the fire. and all the cireumstances | of these we have already alluded to—the Old South, the Old St ) 
af t there ix, indeed, to persons at a distance, a bathos about the wmous in early Revolutionary history, and, Ia tly, Fan uil Hall, “ Crad!o 
wholo thing which is not ludicrous simply because it is sad. Outside of a of Liberty.” Of these the — Sam 55 Sogmees, one the Cad State-Mouse 
small Boston cirele, it seems scareely possible that any body of average | 28s long been threatencd. The one represents too much moucy in the 


men and women could take s 


eoucernment, 


o narrow a view of a matter ef such general 
Here are some twoscore persons who, by mere acc ident, find 


themselves the trustees of an edifice of first-class historical interest. Instead 


‘ jevtously guarding and preserving it, they are wholly unable to see any- 
t the inconvenience to themselves and their families of attending 
erviees in it once a week. With the utmost complacency, and 
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ows wholly they fail to appreciate the atti- 
dering gaze of their countrymen, they 
neration for but they do revere 
; and then they vary this delectable statement by the 
jutr ne busin religion, announcivg that “no 
veneration is due to bricks and mortar, but that the great principle involved 
is the best care of the society’s fun ‘‘ Bricks and mortar”! 


funds’! Ua pew-holders of the Old South Church of Boston 
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are most respectable p , but to dwellers at a distance they do seem a 
litue singular. They evidently belong to that class of New Englanders 
whom Ilawtherne knew so well, and towards whom he felt such an instine- 
tive antipata: ‘excelieat, but exeeedingly matter-of-fact sort of men, 
sturdiiy accu iat to take what is called the common-sense view of al] 
matters that come wuder their consideration. With hearts aces as tender 


ther pe 
aps a } 
business to sell.” 


ypie’s, they have heads as hard and impenetrable, and, rerorend 
ty, as one of those iron pots which it may be a part of their 
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One can imagine a committee or these worthy persons visiting Europe, 
with a vic to picking up some hints on chureh architecture 
wherewith to grace the edifice which is to replace the Old South. With 
what indignaut, outspoken coutempt they would regard at race 
which allowed such pil “ brick and mortar” as St. Paul's 3 Cathedral or 
Abbey to oceupy two of the best business sites in London— 
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sites, too, either of which would command a rental much exceeding $23,000, 
and taxes, peranuum. Thcir location also is wholly undesirable for places of 
worship; they are miles away from Tyburnia, or May Fair, or the West 


ud ; indeed, in the eves of our committee their longer preservation would 

h an unjustifiable use of * the funds of the society ” that they could 
not but shake the dust of London from their feet and go over to Paris. 
Jaques and Notre Dame would renew their disgust : 
yet even the Commune spared to Frauce its old reiigious sanctuaries ; ni ved 
thereto, perhaps, by whe 


“a mere rewninis 


Feem suc 
There the towers of St. 


it one of the committee characterized 
Doubtless, however, 
friends the f all. We can easily 
matter-of-faet standing in the Coliseum 
their eyes that useless quarry of building materials. 

a vast space, adapted only for games of the cireus or the conflicts of gladia- 
tors, but now preserved as achureh. It is wholly unfit for purposes of wor- 
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ship: it is far removed from the residence quarters of the city ; while, so far 
as circuses are concerned, it is never utilized for entertainments of that 





aud, a3 to gladiatozial conflicts, they are “a mere reminiscence ” 
wholiy repuguant to the spirit of modern improvement. Yet to 
triment “oft he ees of the society,” no doubt, this useless pile of 
“brick and mortar” is preserved, aud even venerated. Truly, the peo; 
Europe are indeed benightad, but nous avons changé tout cela. 

it is absurd to be angry with men like those into whose hands the Old 
South has unfortunately passed. They act according to their lights, and it 
vas long ago conceded that against stupidity the gods themselres conten nd 
in vain. The power is in this case theirs, and doubtless they will exercise 
it. They will, out of the market value of the Old South, construct a more 
comfortable and showy edifice in the fashionable quarter of B eaten, { and 
there, doubtiess, they will hereafter worship after the fashion of their creed, 
hugging themselves in the fond belief that in trampling on “a sentiment” 
they have advanced the cause of religion. With them it would be useless 
to reason. An evil chance placed in their hands one of the very few build- 
ings of which America can boast as enjoying almost a world-wide fame, and 
they conscientiously destroyed it. Of ove thing they may rest assured—the 
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shape of a corner lot peculiarly available for business purposes, the other 
stands in the way of certain public improvements. Temple Bar has, it is 
true, stood in their way somewhat longer, but, fortanately for “ sentin 

Temple Bar is not in Boston. Both of the other quaint memo 





times and famous deeds of famous men will soon be gone beyond recovery ; 
how long will Faneuil Hall outlast them? It unfortunately occupies a 
space which might be tar better utilized as a public square—a most needed 
convenience in that part of Boston, for the rors is now very much in tho 
way of market wegons, the number of which is said to be constants 
creasing; itis, besides, even more inconyv< ‘i ntly placed than the Cld Sonth 
for those purposes of public meeting for which it was cx 
argument is very strong, aud will doubtless commend i t 
holders of the Old South. Having finally que 1 of ove pile oi k 
and mortar” around which, in all minds but their own, an unusual degree 
of “veneration” and “sentiment” had unfortunately gathered, they can 
next turn their destroying energies to ancther, though hardly more fa 
structure. 
MADAME RECAMIER 
Pants, November §, 1872 
NIECE ot Madame Récamiecr, the widow of M. Charles Lenormant, of 
4% the French Institute, published in 1859 two volumes, under the title 
‘* Memoirs and Correspondence, from the Papers of Madame Reécansier 
She has just added a volume to these valuable memeirs, under the name of 
“ Madame Récamier—The Friends of her Youth.” No person has plared so 
interesting a part in French society as this lady, whose name is intimately 
| connected with the history of the French Revolution, of the Empire, and of 
the Restoration. When she was getting very old, though she preserved her 
beauty nearly till the end, she once said to a friend who complimented her 
on the preservation of her charms: “ Alas! you cannot deceive me. The 
little chimney-sweeps don’t turn their heads avy more in the street It is 
not so with her memory. Even now, amidst the excitement of politics, in 


They would see in it | 


of 


the confusion of so many momentous events, the name of Madame Récamier 
still attracts the attention of the public. Ske is, se to speak, 


by degre 


a representa- 


tive or aud she represents a thing which is es becoming a 


thing of the past—the refined sociability fo. #ich France was once so fa- 
mous, 
Vrom the days of her youth to the days of 1848, Madame Recamier was 








the queen ef what the French call a salon. She was the first ‘tii the 
stormy days of the Revolution to open an elegant asylum to all those who 
had escaped its fury, as well as to some of the most distinguished person- 
ages whom the Revolution had brought to li¢ut. The pervenus, the sons of 


’29, the genera!s who had won great victories for l'rance, the representatives 
of 1ew principles of equality, mixed in her house with the members of 
the old aristocracy whom the fury of the Terrorists had spared or forgotten, 

une back fr 


the 


ta 


who ¢: om the emigration, or who had coucealed themselves in 


the ranks of the army. Madame Reécamier could ee not have played 
under the ancieu régime the réle which she assumed; she had no title, no 
rank; her husband was a rich banker, and the financiers were not much 


nedies 
em, te 
W it es 


thought of before the Revolution. The noblemen, as we see in re Col 
and memoirs the time, were quite willing to associate with 
receive their sumptuous hospitality ; but their wives did not see 
the Madame Récamier was not, as 
vigné, Madame Dudeffant, and so many others, a person of briliiant wit; 


of 


d 


- airy 1 A 
fermicers généraun. Stidiene de Sé- 


r letters are somewhat dull; they are characterized by prudence and dis 
cretion more than by auy positive qualities ; but she was imbued w vith pam 


st 


socic 


», more by in- 
acters of French 
She perceived very 
been politically de- 
She not only felt a 


she knew that, socially 


nse and caution, and she seems to have undersio 
inet than by any chain of reasoning, the very peculiar ¢ 

ty as it naeel from the storms of the Revolution. 
well that the power of an aristocracy, long after it has 
stroyed, continues to exist as a power of imagina 
natural sympathy for the victims of the Revolution ; 
speaking, the members of the ancient aristocracy were still, or would soon be- 





tion. 








The 


co eat p in France It would be a vulgar accusation to 
i ery te ds birth o1 ik + she simply recognized the in- 

I ‘ ‘ tu ait i af ¢ u i k 1 bli Eurepe 
: a) i b i ] or- | 

a | \ { Two } Ds d, 

i I ( th of a Gre god 

li on he would prel é have become 

t lof such men as Mathieu de M f the Due de 
I lot { french Revolution not lec ed all the old 
ties. Madame Récamier felt herself that she owed something to the 

! ( he did not compe ! a exclusively of members of the 
old ocracy ; she was careful to mix them with the Bonapartes, the Ber- 


{ 
lottes, the new generals and marsha!s, the statesmen of the new times. Her 


j © Was a sort « utral ground where all parties could meet; it required 
no small dexterity to avoid all collisions, to harmonize so many elements ; 
but Madame Récamier was eminently fit for such a work. She had 
no strong political passions, she was not a politician herself; and, when 
ula had } ne uncertain, she only strictly adhered to the rules of 
{ ship and « t ; in times when ali loyalty was extinct, she was a 
loval nd Her fidelity to her allies was a sort of religion. When force 
rules the ( I thrown ba 3it were, ou the most simple and na- 





ts of seciety. There v no doubt, some coquetry (I use the 
rd in the French seuse) in the conduct of Madame Recamier towards her 

d She took pride in preserving in her court, as devoted, humble, cou 
taut friends, all those wh » one alter another, attracted by her charms, 
had first been ardent and suppliant lovers. She was herself a_ves- 


tal at-a time when the uncertainty of life, the dangers of the future, the 





traditions of the court of Louis XV. and of the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, which had survived even the horrors ef the Terror, allowed much 


liberty and even license. She inspired love and enjoyed her power, but she 


never felt love herself; atleast, she never succumbed to it. 


The history of her marriage is we!l known. The passion of leve which 





was stifled in her, under circumstances which need not be dwelt upon, was 
transiormed in her into a sort of passionate friendship. She inspired the 


most constant and the warmest attachimeuts, and all her life was spent in 








efforts to fy her ds, whether y« r or old, illustrious or obscure. 
Mor it must be eaid ifshe required from her followers a certain sort of 
noral refinement, of mental culture, she was really indifferent to power, for- 
tune, even glory. She treated poor Ballanche, young Ampére, young Lo- 
with just as much consideration as Chateaubriand or Prince Au- 

{ us of P , who offered her his hand. She had at an ea ly age seen 
ail the vanity of human affairs; she had learned to hate and fear the modern 
( uv when he was at the height of bis gle ry; she had scen the sons of the 
t ies exiled or destitute; she had patronized queens and kings, 

, Bernadotte, a very humble woman and very timid, was glad to have 
a pla i he von when her husband was already a king. Madame Réea- 
! 1 known fa ‘ly Murat and Queen Hortense; and she had learned 
t ‘ t ! tb rule of suecess but by the delicate rules of mo- 
i of | *h seciety were in her time very different from 

\ t] ve | ui ( Moucy was not the standard either of the 


ancient families had 








oon tely ruin ( als who were ‘to-day might return 
t ow enriched by an Imperial dot 1. Suciety was, in many respects, 
less VI r. Very fi re would consent to now ia the rooms which 
Madame Re re pied in tl Bois. | lemen had not 
yet made themselves the slaves of yalets. They could arrive on foot, with 
brellas, in cal t] ( 1 out | r announced, reoms which 
were lighted only with a lamp. There were no refreshments but a few 
of ip. The men left withor ri ormal adieu, taking 
\ tillealledin England “ French leay Th es were generally in the 
toile M ie Réeamier curi itLher 1 ever wore anything 
t lin gowns. There was no coarse screaming at the doors and in 
the I Duchess of X’s carriage stops ‘way,’ and so on. 
| ! t. Germain, the lofaneveningin one of the hotels 
‘ ‘ ow somew t tht rti om t oper There 
\ ’ I }) where lady receives sometimes o 7 
‘ nicht. all those one her friends who choose 
i t ( ] cay to disc ] l t book, 

t t | t 
course used in old days to become with 
years real friendship. It very curious in Madame Récamier’s letters, and 
wose of ] nds, to ne » that the habituds of her sa’on called them- 
8 by their Christian names. She was for all of them Juliette, the in- 
mparable Juliette; Mathieu de Montmorency was Mathieu, and so on. 
You would no longer find now so much liberty, so much intimacy. A salon 
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n those days was in fact a small club of gentlemen and ladies ; aciub where 





ail the members knew each other so well that they never attempted to 
play any part, any role, to deceive each other. They paid their contribution 
in conversation, in wit, in lly offices. Most gentlemen belenged to 

veral s as they doi arious clubs; but there was, of course, 





me where they felt most at home. It has been said of the salon what is 


said now of the club, that it destroys the spirit which builds up the family 
home. Madame de Chateaubriand very seldom went to Madame Récamier’s, 
while the Marquis was to be found every night by the side of the adored 


Juliette. Our modern routs and balls, expensive, gorgeous, and, in a certain 


ense, vulgar as they are, have at least, it is said, this advantage, that they 


do not so much separate husbands and wives. Ihave met for years, in some 








old-fashioned houses, gentlemen whese wives I have never seen; many a 
man even now goes every night irom place to place paying his court to the 


Duchess —— and the Countess 





-, while his wife leads the life of a Roman 
matron. Do notinfer from this contrast that these husbands are bad husbands; 


their wives are often pertectly contented with theirlot. The world can do no- 


ing for them, while it can promote the fortunes of their husbands, whether 





they are engaged in literary or in potitical work. It is a very common thing 
in France to see such men as Taine and About without their wives, though 
they are very good husbands. Renan, who is a reformer, would not, on the 


contrary, go often where he would be asked alone. It is much to the credit 
of M. Thiers that he always carries in his orbit not only Madame Thiers, but 
her unmarried sister, Mademoiselle Dosne, who has always lived with him. 
It is very difficult, I suppose, in all countries to perceive exactly the 
shades of social life. In France, it is perhaps more difficult than anywhere 
else, on account of the changes made by so many revolutions. Madame 
Récamier represents a society which is now nearly extinct. I have known 
intimately some of her friends, and they certainly were not only remarkable 
by the refinement of their manners and by their high culture, but by a cer- 
tain sort of moral eleyation, which I am afraid is becoming more rare. We 
cannot he!p smiling at seme expressions of sentimentality which we find in 
the letters of Madame Récamier’s friends; this perpetual looking in each 
other’s hearts is somewhat tedious and ridiculous, as well as these effusions 
which offend our modern shyness; but one may well envy the nobility of 
thought which is felt in the pages of the ‘“‘ Mémoires d’Outre-Tombe,” in 
the last works of Ampére, in the correspondence of Madame de Staél, in all 
the pages which were written for the eyes of the “incomparable Juliette.” 
One may envy also the delightful simplicity, the easy intercourse, the frugal 
elegance, and, if I may say so, the ideal worldliness of the Abbaye-aux-Boir. 
Whatever may hb 
were received in it only paid their tribute to beauty and to genius; they had 
some of the qualities if they had some of the affectations of the Hétel de 
Rambouillet; they represented the better part of the French nation—the least 
frivolous, though they were not austere, the most independent of the rulers of 
the day, of the tyranny of weaith, of political dictatorship ; they formed a 
sort of social oasis, peaceful, serene, enchanted by the presence of one who 
was the most wonderful type of beauty and of purity, placed above all 


ave been the defects of this extraordinary circle, those who 


parties, above all classes, in the realm of mind. 


orrespondence. 


MR. CAMERON AND THE PHILADELPHIA POSTMASTERSHIP. 
To Tur EpIror OF THE NATION: 

Sir: The Washington despatches and of om of the 
stronger Administration papers, together with the editorial. comments there- 
on, in speaking of the visit of Pennsylvania politicians to the capital to 
‘see” the President about the postmastership of this city, cither know- 
ingly or not mislead the public in conveying the impression that Gen. Grant 
appointed Mr. Fairman against the wish and advice of Senator Cameron. I 
happen to know that quite the contrary is the case. Mr. F., and no one 
else, was from the very first Mr. Cameron’s choice. 

I’, was some years ago selected by Postmaster Bingham for secretary of 
his private office on account ef his quickness of penmanship and general 
‘‘smartness.” Ie bas proved so valuable in a number of ways to the post- 
master and to his brother James, who is cashier of the office, that, when Gen. 
Bingham, last October, was elected to a lucrative municipal office, F., by his 
advice and strong assistance, and backed by Cameron, at once became the 
most prominent candidate for the postmastership. 

In what connection Gen. Bingham and his brother James stand to Sena- 
tor Cameron you can easily ascertaiv from any one at all familiar with Phila- 
delphia aud Pennsylvania politics. 

Mr. Fairmanu’s character may be as gocd as it sbou'd be. I for ove have 











ec oe 
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no reason to say that it is not; and it may no doubt be said that it was Assyria pre it and industry are here viv epict n 
nently fit aud proper that one of the subordinates of the office should be the best remains. T » moderate, aud wit the means of all whe 
moted to its head. What I wish to protest against is the assertion that the purchase pictures for instruction or household adorni t 
appointment of Mr. Fairman furnishes any proof that President Grant h —It has been suggested to us that we misapprehended the meaning of 
oe ee ee rer yrnenaatinile vranrs ' , —— , . 4 vie 
sent the ¢ ‘amerons to thi rigot-avour, Very respecuuny yours, the New York corre pondent ot the Mes te rde Paris revard to the che 
4 T > 27 4 » — 4 TY ™ . - 
wi ALTKI of Presidents by “the Senate and House of Representatives in convention 
PHILADELPHIA, Nevember 22, 1872 a . ‘ ‘ . p . 
° i that he referred to the Congressional caucuses which, prior to 1825, 





regularly nominated the erwards voted upon by the peop! 





THE SUPPORTERS OF WOODHULL & CUAFLIN’S WEEKLY. Referring again to hi judge that this was probably his mean 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: ing, though he sp aks of such nominations as having been the of ¢ 
” , i la os i . gress. and would. we think. | » dim Senenenel ‘ 
Sir: I have just finished the perusal of Woodhull & ¢ (fun s Wee ly, ou gress, aud would, we think, leave the i picts ‘ ! 
° ° ‘ 4 i ape hat he hoadyv aleete; ag 1} . , : 1 4 » mail ' 
which have been based the prosecutions now pending for the dissemination | Te@4cTs that that boay e-ect las weil as nom ‘ President. He 


. 2 " . : R 1} 1titled to the benefit of the deubt "e nist . Shab « 
of obscene literature. As this is the first time that I have had an oppor- is certainly entitled to the benefit of the doubt. Weniust add that we ov 


: ; vg ‘ , ao : sm . fferson’s election » hia Gre rm. br the Honse of Rene 
tunity of weighivg for myself the utterances of these missionaries of Cotytto, looked Jefivrson’s election, for his first term, by the House of Representa 


’ ° . ° . e ; — istanees & yawha } syont f sayy ¢} eo Tate . 
you can understand what a revelation this apotheosis of nastiness has been | @¥&S in circumstances somewhat different from those of John ( \ 
to me. —“Sketeh of Anti-Slavery Opinions before the Year 1500” is the t 


patrons who are not ashamed to support the Weekly by contributing to it | nati Publie 


if 


The surprise has been heightened by observing the class of advertising . learned : interesting essay by Mr. William F. Poole, of t ( 


their advertisements. Ought Messrs. - J. Cisco & Son, Henry Clews & Co Its merits az 





uch as to make it highly desirable that it should be 























Fisk & Hatch, A. Belmont & Co., Clark, Dodge & Co., Geo. Opdyke & Co., book form for permanent preservation. The sketch opens with a ¢ 
and others of the same high standing be allowed to escape their share | description of Washington's library, now in the p on the Boston 
of responsibility for the maintenance of such a mora! lazar-house ? Atheneum (of which Mr. Poole was formerly lib in), and in particular « 
Very respectfully, ete., L. a rare pamphlet comprised in it, being, to give t An Oratie 
Purnaperputa, November 18, 1872. upon the Moral and Political Evil of Slavi ( D P eeting 
_—_— of the Maryland Society for Promoting the Abolition of Slavery and the R . 
[There undoubtedly was a very culpable and reprehensible easi- | lief of Free Negroes a nd Others unlawtully held in Bondi Baltimore 
ness on the part of many men and women who should have been | July 4, 1791. By George Buchanan, M.D., member of the American Phil 
above it in tolerating these creatures; but apparently “L.” is not S°plical Society. Baltimore : Printed by Philip Edwards, 1793" (20 pp. sy 
fully informed as to all the circumstances of the case. Woodhull & Copious extracts from this very ptaiu-spoken discon » followed by an 
Claflin began by publishing a newspaper in which they did indeed | “™U""Y into who the orator + red ul who were some of the obecurer 
promulgate doctrines which, as everybody should have seen, em- . pes hin —% as hav ne acne oo pinocan Pen 4 . , 4 
bodied a theory upon which, however it may be with saints and peasy a Se ae oe ee ae Le Se an 
“ ‘ pressed in his *‘ Notes on Virginia,” which, Mr. Poole t Ks, WOuld have bee 
angels, ordinary men and women cannot act without unduly encour- materially modified (perhaps we should sax nethened) had Js 
aging the brute-beast part of their natures, and which will be n aware of the | geniuses iustenced by Dr. Buchan . In 1283 a tid 
openly acted upon when society goes to pieces, and not before. . to Dr. Richard Price, of Loudon, hé used this remarkab — 
But they published this sheet of theirs ostensibly to ‘ discuss social “ Southward of the Chesapeake your book will find but few ” 
problems”; to make philosophieal remarks about “the reform”; | curring with it in sentiment en the subject of slavery. Prom t uth to 
to establish a “ pantarchy;” to bring into use Mr. Stephen Peail sa » head 0 Be 8 nee Aap a Gnd. * ey hag de. ; mtyeticebeese 
Andrews’s “ Alwato” or universal language ; and as liberty of diseus- | your doctrine, as you find, here and there, a rebborand murderer. | 
sion is dear to the American Ai this dirty crime against liberty | pation is put in such a train that in a few years there ho slaves north 
was carelessly allowed to be committed in liberty’s name. Respec- page atv x of ‘hla. eran mm, 5 © = Ae Fe oe 
table men who did not well hoon what this precious pair were Virginia] have sueked in the principles of Ii ty, as it were, with their 
doing, who were wher “dled « > he red in to subse ribing ‘ nd advertis- n others’ milk, and it is to these IT look with anx ty to turn the fate ¢ ¢ this 
ing, had a notion that the paper was wiid-headed and unpractical, a ; a See Ae ie ‘ 
but that it was only doing some of the regular * long-hair ir ” sort — — wena. a are ten p : : a : er erely Ses ee 
of nonsense, and so agua it to ro on publishing their adver- “ 2 ee ae n ry ae - “ee +, sana WT andl hing mpl ty ‘ “~~ 
tisements—very wrongly permitted it, we think, but not exactly as, i. of the Pennsylvania Sox lety Promoting the Ab a ‘a « ne . 
“L.” supposes. Again, the Weekly, as a philosophic and pantar- | (philadelphia, 1248), describes the formation of similer organizations in 
chical journal, with its “social discussions” and Stephen Pearl | New York (1785), Rhode Island (1789, incorporated 17! faryland (1799 
Andrewsisms, was dead, we may say, “9 the beginping; it never | Connecticut (1790), Virginia (1791), New Jersey and Delaw are (1792), and 
paid for itself, and by-and-by Woodhull, flin, and Blood had to ; quotes from the memorials which they {rom time to time addressed to Con 


discontinue its publication. The edition = whic “LL.” has seen q | ress. We may remark here that in explaining why Massachusetts, in which 














copy was sui generis. Being in pressing need of some social re- “YY an already a > Comer Sem Seem aueed, bed ae abelition 
form, as they say, they resuscitated their paper after it had been “SSS — congrats nae sok Comm see damheraimbadpcapenalncalbcces 
some months dead, and publisbed ene number which was of an | ete a nia ae oo ; : io EOI ohgps ee ee 
open and shameless rascality never before ventured upon by them. Pe ge ard “ign ie rea A : _ aegamcrpragear sc a 
The advertisements which it contained were probably there either — go. tv. Mr. Pool wn am arcu nf fro ang s insista a Si " Caroline as 3 
inconsequence of unfulfilled contracts, or were downright “ padding,” Georgia on the insertion of the pro-slavery compromises in the Constitutic 
wholly unauthorized by the advertisers.—EpD. NATION. ] it“ the popular idea that cod 
a = _ cipitation ‘ the South by t North, lot a cor- 
~ t one,” and shows that the Sx cond 
Notes. iod of excited controversy, { he autho- 
ine. : of Benjamin Lundy, that “in 1827 there were 130 abolition societies in 
[iSTES & JAURIAT, Boston, anncures a new edition of Murphy's “Cri. Me United States,” ef which Ivo were in the slavcholding States (many the 
4 tical Commentary on Genesis” ; a‘ Hand-book of Mardy Trees, Shrabs, tof the persoval labors ef Lundy himsell) and only four in New Eng- 
and Herbaceous Piants,” by W. B. ielmsley ; and “Our Common Insects,” #24 aud New York. — It may be questioned how widespread an anti-slavery 
by Dr. A. 8 Packard, jr——Specimen order-books of Mansell & Co.’s phc- iment is imp'ied ia the number and respectability of the anti-slavery 
tographs of objects in the British , ta h we alluded afew weeks ‘ocieties formed prior to 1800. At the very time when Jefferson was writing 
ago (Nation, No. 378), may now be seen at E. & H. T. Anthony & Co.’s hopefally of Virginia’s impulse towards emancipation, John Wesley’s 
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r , + hy ne Riehoan Coke wa reaching i that tota 
e3tablis hment, Ne. 591 Broadway, or ecatal logues will be sent on plication, humane Bi hop Coge Was preaching 10 taat stare: 
stating price per set and singly, mounted or unmounted. Classic, ivetie, “When this obuoxious sul 
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and received with all the veneration and respect which a delegate from 
heaven could claim; but on other oceasions, when this fatal chord was 
touched, it instantly vibrated discord through the cong: regation, and applause 
| to utie . Tn some place the me mbe rs of the socie tv were 
dis@usted, and ina withdrew. While he was preaching =y a barn in Vir- 
Snoday, the subject was introduced; inueh provocation was felt 
i “ eo ition, Vv >W ire Ww and preparet d to offer him per- 
ly 11 ashionable lady, who offer a the mob v 
pownds ia case they ould seize the preacher ite ceive him one hundred 
} On leaving the house, he w ustantly surrounded by a ferocious 
party. who were proce ling to pute t ir threats into execution, but he was 
escued by a ma ale and ¢ 3Cups d ins lets * (Needles, p- 19). 
it would also be pertinent to enquire how far the Southern anti-slavery 


ties of that early peried were in the hands of Quakers. Mr. Poole men- 
tiers the © Penns: lyvania Society ” as the first formed outside of that deno- 
mination; but Needles geigier says (p. 16): “The members of this little 
association were mostly or perhaps all of them members of the religious So- 


ciety of Friends.” The on : paimes given by Mr. Poole in connection with: 


the Maryland Society would justify a similar inference as to its membership. 


such a conflagration as that which so lately destroyed a whole quarter 


of Boston is sure to touch every inhabitant of a great city directly or 
indirectly. Al! must winee, for the withers of none are unwrung. One man 
has fost a store and the goods which it contained ; another, till now a mil- 


lionaire, finds himself reduced to affluence, and feels as if he were beggared ; 
auother, though his property has escaped, suffers in sympathy with his 
frievds, whose losses he feels as his own. Some there are who have lost 
works of art, more or less valuable in theinselyez, but, when least so, eften 
most so to the owner, a3 connected with tender memories of which they are 
the visible signs. In one case which we have more especially in mind, a 
loss of this kind, resulting from the Boston fire, has fallen heavily on us all, 
a3 it involves the crippting of a project very dear to the originator, which, 
bad it been carried out, would have been a source of great pleasure and 


interest to the public. rte altade to the destruction of the collection of 


armor made by the late C . B. Lawrence, and bequeathed to the Boston 
Atheneum. It was to <i been eventually arranged in the new building 
of the Museum of Fine Arts, where a room was to have been fitted up and 
decorated to receive it by Mrs. Lawrence as a memorial to her husband. 
When the majolica, carved furniture, and Oriental armor given by Mrs. 
Lawrence for this purpose were removed to the Atheneum last spring from 
the now destroyed store in Milk Street, there was a question whether the 
medieval armor should not also be taken. Unfortunately, though as it 
seemed at the time wisely, it was decided in the negative, and this both for 
want of room at the Athenseum and because there was at the moment no 

mnpetent person on hand to clean and mount the suits. Bound together in 
au u;right position, at the end of a long dimly lighted hall iu the upper 
story of a granite building, these cast-off shells of the brave old knights were, 
therefore, left to meet their doom on the 9th of November. Helmet and 
shield aud breastplate availed naught against the devouring flames, which 
speedily reduced the building and its contents to a blackened and moulder- 
tue heap. The Lawrence room was to have been decorated in harmony with 
its contents. A suit of armor compiete for man and horse would have been 
mounted like those in the Musée d'Artillerie at Paris, or those in the splen- 
did armory at Turin, and placed in a conspicuous position. The other suits 
wuld have beea ranged at intervals alovg the walls, with trophies hanging 
a»ove them; and the medieval cabinets, majolica, carved chests, and panels 
would have been so disposed as to vary and enrich the general effect. It is 
to be hoped that, though it is no longer possible to carry out this scheme as 
originally intended, it will not be altogether ajandoned. Every day we 
hear of other artistic losses of a painful character. One gentleman has 
lost Lis library with 10,000 engravings, mostly proof impressions, choicely 
bouud, tegther with some interesting paintings aud old furniture. Another 
has lost a number of family portraits by Copley. Another, a portfolio of 
_original drawings by Copley, with pictures and carved furniture, the aecunn- 
lation of years. Several em!nent Boston artists, such as Hunt, Wild, Young, 
and Bellows, hav lost all their pictures and sketches, and must begin life 
over again with such courage as they can muster. In short, artistie Boston 
a3 well as business Boston " under a heavy cloud, and, although every one 
spirit, ail hearts are heavy. 

Linguist, or at least speaker of many tongues and dialects, econo- 
mist, poet, politician, logician, political philosopher or philosophizing 
politician, editor, traveller, hymn-writer, commissioner for the negotiation 
of commercial treaties, philauthrepist, benefactor of the Manxmen and 
Maltese, who both gave him services of plate as well as official thanks, an 
expertin currency, ambassador, Governor of Hong-Kong, minister plenipo- 
tentiary of the Hawaiian crown to all the countries of E urope, ambassador 
to Siam, translator of Bobewian literature, of Russian, of Magyar, of Span- 
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ish, of Portugnese, of Polish, of Servian, of Batavian; author of treatises on 
decimal coinage, on the people of Siam, on the statistics of Tuscany, on 
good manners for children and youth, on the commercial relations between 
sritain and France--the late Sir John Bowring, just dead at the age 
y, Was assuredly a very remarkable man, a man to be wondered 
at. lie was born near Exeter on the 17th of October, 1792, and wes 
of an ancient family. That he-was of any university we are not i 


\ 
1; but whether he was or not, his multifarious acquisitions 





of all sorts and descriptions and his indefatigable application and acti- 
vity would speedily have covered cut of sight any results which so 
acquisitive a brain might have secured from an academic education. 
It happened to him, also, to fall early under the complete influence of 
Jeremy Bentham (of whose works he was afterwards the editor), and a 

whose feet he sat beside Mr. John Stuart Mill, and our own half-forgotten 
countryman, John Neal of Portland, who, by the bye, we suspect of enter- 
tainivg exceedingly hearty and downright hatred and contempt for much 
that was in the character of both these gentlemen. “ Cunning, timid, poli- 
tic, without originality, wholly destitute of imagination,” are some of the 
terms which our valorous and enthusiastic countryman has applied to Mr. 
Mill, and, if we recollect, Bowring fares very much in the same way. He 
has, however, been a useful as well as a busy man in his day, though pro- 
bably his best chance of being remembered is that afforded him by some of 
the hymns of his writing or translating, which are suvg “ in all the churehes,” 
and which, doubtless, willecho in many a church next Sunday from Texas 
to Labrador. For example, the hymn begiuning— 

** Watchman, tell us of the night, 


» 


What its sigus of promise are’’— 
will probably be sung by many a country choir who will know nothing of 
the Benthamite decimal currency writer, aud ambassador to Siam, and 
benefactor of the Manx. 
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DE TOCQUEVILLE’S CONVERSATIONS.* 
I. 
() N the s0th November, 1851, Mr. Senior wrote to De Tocqueville as fol- 
lows: 

“We are all looking anxiously across the Channel. Your conversa- 
tions have so much prepared me for the events which have passed since 
May, that I seem to be looking at a play which I have read in manusciipt. 
You did not, however, reveal the dénouement, but your fears as to the 
result of an alliance between the President and the mob have often occurred 
to ine.” 

Two days after this letter was written the coup d'état provided the dé- 
nouement of the drama, and justified De Tocqueviile’s predictions. On the 
24th of February, 1848, De Tocqueville addressed the Chamber of Deputies : 

“It is supposed,” said he, “that there is no danger because there is no 
collision. It is said that as there is no actual disturbance of the surface of 
society, revolution is far off. Gentlemen, allow me to tell you that I believe 
you deceive yourselves. Without doubt, disorder does not break out in 

overt acts, but it has sunk deeply into the minds of the people. Look at 
what is passing in the breasts of the workiug-classes, as yet, | own, tran- 
quil. Itis true that they are not pow inflamed by purely political passions 
in the same degree as formerly ; but do you not observe that their passions 
from political have become social? Do you not see gradually pervading 
them opinions and ideas whose object is not merely to overthrow a law, a 
ministry, or even a dynasty, but society itself? . , . Doyou not belicye 
that when such epinions take root, till they have become general, when they 
penetrate deeply into the masses, they must lead sooner or later—I know 
not when, I know not how, but that sooner or later they must lead to the 
most formidable revolution? Such is my deep conviction. I believe that at 
the present moment we are slumbering on a voleano. Of this I am tho- 
roughly convinced.” 

erp agnecals audience thought him an alarmist, but before thirty days had 
passed the volcano burst forth, the Chamber of Deputies was destroyed, so- 
ciety was thrown into the throes of a revolution, and De Tocqueville was 
felt by friends and foes alike to be a political prophet. His conversations 
even more than his books show that he possessed a kind of prophetical fore- 
sight. They suggest two enquiries. What, in the first place, was the origin 
and nature of this foresight? what, in the second, were the limits by which 
it was bounded? Both questions have an individual and a general interest, 
for the answer to them throws light both on the character of the greatest 
historical writer whom this century has produced, and on the problem how 
far analysis of the past will enable men to predict the future. 

The source of De Tocqueville’s foresight is the same as the origin of his 
greatness as a theorist. In bothcases, his strength lies in an unrivalled capa- 
city for critical analysis. This becomes apparent the moment you attempt 
to discover the distinguishing trait of his historical works. He is not exactly 
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a great historian, for he certainly neither possessed nor supposed himself to 
possess the gift of painting past sceves which distinguishes such writers as 
Macaulay. Le is not, again, one of those men who, like Sir Cornewall Lewis, 


exhibit a peculiar talent for weighing L’storical evidence, nor can it be said 


that De Tocqueville’s knowledge, even of the portions of history which he 
uly anything in itself 


studied, wai extraordinary. His acquaintance 


not 
Epecia 


with general histery does not appear to ave been very large. He was well 
read in the histories of France and Engiand, and towards the end of his life 


was accumulating stores of informa‘ion about the state of French society 

Yet it may be suspected 
last, as far a3 n kn 
been surpassed by German professers whose naines will never be known be- 
yond the circle of their own universities. Butif De Tocqueville was in some 
points of view not a great historian, he was a great critic of history, and he 
himself exactly understood his own powers. He did not propose to himself 
to narrate the transactions of the past, but to explain them. All events in 
human history at onee presented to his mind problems to be solved. To 
suggest solutions for these problems was the labor of bis life; to have been 
able to point out solutions in accordance both with the facts of the case and 
the well-known princip‘es of human nature, is his peculiar glory as an histo- 
rical speculator. 


before the Reveiution. hat even on his special 


the 


via’ 
eure 


topics he might to vere knowledge of facts went, have 


Nothirg shows more clearly his view of history and the contrast which 
it presents with that taken by writers whose excellence lies in narrative, 
than an enyuiry which he asks Mr. Senior to put to Macaulay: 


“In France,” he writes, “ and over the whole Continent the feudal sys- 
tem produced a caste, in Ungland an aristocracy. Mow is it that the word 
gextionan, which in our lavguage denctes a mere superiority of blood, with 
You ls now used to express a certain social position and amount of educa- 
tion independent of birth, so that in two countries the same word, though 
the sound remains the same, has cutire'y changed its meaning. When did 
this revolution take place, how, and through what transitious? . . . If 
I had the houor of a personal acquaintance with Mr. Macaulay, I should 
venture to ask him these questions. In the excellent history which he is 
now publishing, he alludes to the fact, but does not explain it—but he does 
not try to exp!nin it; yet there is none more pregnant or containing within it 
s0 good an explanation of the differeuce between the history cf England and 
of the other feudal nations in Europe.” 





Whether the enquiry was ever put to Macaulay does not appear; 
was, the answer to it must, it may safely be conjectured, have been unsatis- 
actory. For the question marks out the exact difference between the French 
aud English writer. Macaulay’s whole object was to narrate the history of 
jngland; the aim of De Tocqueville was not to narrate events but to ex- 
plain them. Where the one writer saw a mere fact, the other perceived a 
problem. The one is an historian, the other a critic. Now De Tocqueville 
applies exactly the same powers of mind to the solution of all questions af- 
fecting the conduct of mankind, and criticises the state of society under 
Louis Philippe, or the condition of affairs at the time of the Crimean War, in 
exactly the same spirit of analysis as that in which he surveys the downfall 
of the ancien régime or the spread of damocratie feeling in the United 
‘states or in modern Europe. To say the truth, it seems in some respects to 
inake little difference what were the objects of his criticism. He writes of 
the ancien régime like an observant contemporary of the courts of Louis 
XV. and of his successor. Ie speaks of the fail of Lou's Philippe and of 
the errors of Louis Napoleon wiih the calmness of a man writing fifty years 
hence the history of the Revolution of 1848. In each case he applies certain 
princip!es to the solution of the difficulties presented by certain events sub- 
mitted to him for explanation. Thus the prediction of Leuis Philippe’s 
downfall is in no sense a mere happy conjecture. 
pressed it on the public imagination ; but its merit does not really depend on 
its immediate fulfilment. Its peculiarity lies in its being a propheey ground- 
el on a consideration of causes which sooner or later were certain to pro- 
duce the effect foretold. It wouid searee!y have lost anything of its rea! in- 
terest even if Louis Philippe had, as he probably might have done, sup- 
pressed the movement of February 24, 1812, by a free use of grapeshot, and 
preserved his throne till his death. 


Its sudden fulfilment im- 


ni 
ui 


Indeed, De Tocqueville’s language with 


regard to the Orleans dynasty affords some of the most notable instances of 


his calm critical sagacity. With the fa!l of that dynasty vanished, in his 
judgment, the last chance for the esta lishment of constitutional govern- 
ment in France. Its overthrow led indirectly to De Toeqtieville’s banish- 
ment from political life; but neither regret for a form of government which 
he valued perhaps even above its merits, nor bitterness engendered by the 
coup @ état, concealed from him that Louis Philippe’s government, if in one 
sense it fell by accident, was yet foredoomed to ruin by its inherent defects. 

“The great and real cause of the revolution (184+) was the detestable 
spirit which animated the Government during this long reign. 
trickery, of baseness, and of bribery which has enervated and degraded the 
middle classes, destroyed their public spirit, aud filled them with a selfish- 


if it. 


A spirit of 





The Nation. 
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ness so blind as to induce them to separate their interests entirely from the 
lower classes~whence they sprung. This ia the root of the matter ; 
all the rest were accidents, strange and violent in themselves, I confess, but 
still insufficient to produce an effect.’ 


aha) 
ane 


Exactly the same calmness marks his judgment of Louis Napoleon. At 
first, indeed, he, like alinost all men of the time, slightiy underrated the 
President’s capacity, and during the years which immediately succeeded 


But the later years of 
‘It for hi 


niration entertained in 


the coup d'état overestimated the chances of his fall. 





the Emperor's reigu have shown that the cor s intellect in 
1950 was certainly not more exaggerated than the ad 
England at least for his supposed genius in 1°60; and if De Tocqueville 
found it dificult to convince himself that his fellow-countrymen would 
endure a tyranny for more than two or three years, he yielded to the ev 
dence of facts when they showed him that his contemporaries did not share 
his own love of freedom. 
opinion that Louis Napoleon was a man whose 


In 1858, he seems to have acquiesced in the 


great moral merits were 
‘kindness and sympathy,” who was a “ faithful and attached friend,” who 


al fault 


right and wrong. Bi 


wished “to serve all who came near him”; whilst his greatest mo: 
was his ignorance of the difference betweer 
Tocqueville added to this judgment a remark, the acuteness of which no ore 
will now doubt. “ Your informant has not, perhaps, dwe!t enous 
indolence; probably as he grows older the effects of his carly 
him; it increases; I am told it is difficult to-make him attend to busin 

In 1957, Mr. Senior enquired whether Louis Napoleon was likely to hold 
ot expect 
“It is impossible to deny that Lo 


‘ 


th on 


hahi rh | 
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both events, 
us Napoleon 


His system of government 


power until his death, and be succeeded by his son. 
answered De Tocqueville. 
has shown great dexterity and tact. 
able if we suppose the welfare of France to be his object, 
aim be merely the preservation of his own power.” 
De Tocqueville’s foresight failed him; we hardly think so. 


is detest- 


but saiiul if its 


, 
Ifere, it 


Aus 


may be said, 
one wW ’ 
recalls the events which preceded Sedan will see that the E 
vas rooted more firmly than was believed either by his foes or by bi 
and that a slight amount of good luck or of pru 


enabled him to fulfil De Tocqueville’s predic 


lence on his part might have 
Yet, if 


‘tion to the letter. 


iT 


latter expected Louis Napoleon to remain in power, he certainly exhibited a 
marvellous insight into the causes by which, if he iell, his fall would he 


the course of these couversations, it 


produced. Again and again, in 
pointed out that the Emperor could n 


either prosper without war nor brirg a 


great war to a successful termination. 
“T sympathize,” says De Tocqueville, “with Thiers’s fea e 
result of the war. I do not believe that Napoteou himselt ; 


diligence and with all his intelligence, w ald hare thought 
conduct a great war to which his mivister ef war was opposed. man 
1as no heart in his business will neglect it, or do it imperfectly. His first 
etep would have been to dismiss ——-. The real prime minister is without 
doubt Louis Napoleon himself; but he is not a man of business, he does 
not understand details. He may order certain things to be done, but he 
will not be able to ascertain whether the proper means have been taken. 
He does not know, indeed, what these means are. He does not trust those 
who do. A war which would have tasked ail the powers of Napoleon and 
of Napoleon’s ministers and generals, is to be carried on without any master 
mind to direct it, or any good instrum I fear some great 
disaster.” 








euts to execute it. 
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en in 1854, and mig 
cessful wars conducted by Louis N 
But every one now perceives that De Tocquevill 
prediction was profoundly true. 
expedition, read now like the reflections of a philosophic observer uttered a 
few days before the disaster of Sedan. Few | lent 
acknowledging the speaker's foresight and rec His pre- 


These words were spok it seem disproved by two euc- 
apoleon within the ten years which suc 
ceeded their utterance. 
His words, though referring to the Crimean 


yeTSONs can rr 





al them w 
gnizing its source. 
dictions are the predictions of a critic whose fi 
enables him to analyze both characters and events. Yet the most profound 
admirer of De Tocqueville’s genius can hardly fail to perceive that his fore- 
sight was subject to certain limitations. As a statesinan, his career was 
marked throughout by He pla 
subordinate part, in the commission of the greatest error ever committed by 
French diplomacy, for he sanctioned, if he did not exact 
pedition to Rome; and, what is mo 
take 


rm hold ef definite principles 


a 
xe 


a 
failure. yed a part, though happily but a 
ly approve, the ex- 
e wonderful, never appears to bh 


ave 





seen the extent of this criminal mistake. That in some respects his ins 
failed is clear. The cause and extent of its failure is a subject well desery 


ing separate consideration. 


THE MAGAZINES FOR DECEMBER. 
6+ QEEING that the little garrison was stunned by the heavy fire of the dis- 
.) mounted Indians, and rightly judging that now, if ever, was the proper 


time to charge them, Roman Nose and his band of mounted warriors, with a 
wild, ringing war-whoop, echoed by the women and children onthe hills, started 
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forward. On they came, presenting even to the brave men awaiting th 
i n t superb sight. Brandi *e ebee ir cuns, echoing back the cries 
0 uravement of their women au } ou t! irrouu r hills, and 
t { ‘ ! a) . t ' \ roa ] V t ’ t! C u f Ns vA? 
> within tue range of ie lriend urse thé 
ou Indtan ritogsia for fear of hitti ( ar 
Liis Was the opportunity for the scouts. and they were not 
‘Now,’ shouted Forsyth. ‘Now,’ echoed Beecher, McCall, and 
Grover; and the scouts, springing to their knees, and casting their eyes coolly 
slong the barrels of theirs fies, opened on the advancing savas res as deadly a 
lire as the same number of men ever yet sent forth fi Om AN ef jual namber of 
rifles. Unehecked, undaunted, on dashed the warriors; steadily rang the 
clear, sharp reports of the rifles of the frontiersmet Roman Ne se, the chief, 
is 1 to fall dead from his horse, then Medicine Man is killed, and for an 
instant the column of braves, now within ten feet of the scouts, hesitates— 


laiters. A ringing cheer from the scouts, who perceive the effect of their 
t 


well-di ed fire, and the Indians begin to break and scatter in every direc- 
tion, unwilling te , to a hand-to-baud struggle with the men whi 

although out pony !, yet know how to make such effective use of their 
rifle A few m sho ts from the frontiersmen, and the Indians are foreed 


range, and their first attack ends in defeat. Forsyth turns to 
> *Can they do better thanthat, Grover?’ ‘1 
have been on the p Jains, General, since a boy, aud never saw such @ charge 
is that before. I think they have done their level best,’ was the reply. * All 
right,’ responds ‘Sandy’; ‘then we are good for them.’ ” 


Grover 4 Oust ind @aquires 


This is from an ae 


ount by General Custer, writing in the Galary, ofa fight 
which took placein September, four years age, between eight hundred Indian 
and a party of fifty frontiersme’, under command of General George A. For- 
syth. The whites were in a measure protected by the bodies of some of their 
dead horses, and also, as the fight went on, by earthworks which they manag- 
case-knives a 
lea*ned by our soldiers in the late war. Thus entrenched, they held the Indians 
ipied by hard battling, until they 
were relieved by a detachment of regular troops sent to their aid from a dis 
tance of a hundred miles. The loss of the white men was six killed, eight 
disabled for life, and twelve others wounded—more than one-half the total 


ed to throw up with their nd pocket-knives, after the fashion 





at bay for seven days, some of these oc 


force engaged figuring in the list of casualties. This, however, was not 
wonderful when we consider that the Indians were seventeen to one; that 
unscrupulous wretches of white men had kept these barbarians supplied with 
the best firearms and ammunition; and that the white man fighting Indians 
knows that there is absolutely no hope for him but in his own death or theirs. 
The story of this particular struggle General Custer tells effectively threugh- 
find 


eonvenient, before his series of articles is done, to pay his respects to the 


out, and his article will interest all his readers. 


We hope he ma 


4 
; 


A ne tale of their infamies would be good reading for 
ippose that the history of recent mankind nowhere 


Indian Ring crew 

phitautropists. We s 
shows a parallel in base swindling, in bloody outrage, to the annals of this 
Ring; and it is they who throw upon the soldier most of his labor and most 


( his odium. 

Another good article in the December Galaxy is Mr. Gideon Welles’ 
The Ex-Secretary gives us a piece of history, and shows how the design to 
emancipate the negro made its progress in Mr. Lincoln’s mind. For a long 
time he clung to the hope that the ore States would voluntarily set their 
free, accepting a money compensation for them, and thus dispense 
him from taking up the controverted and contested plan of Federal action, 
“warranted alone by military necessity.” The precise date when he aban- 
s hope has beeu much discussed, says Mr. Welles, by Mr. Lincolu’s 


s judgment—-and he had excellent means of knowing-- 


13 


the fact is that “no specific day or influence can be named.” Ilis last in- 
effectual appeal to the Border-Sti ~ Congressmen he made in an interview 
which took place on the 12th of. , 1852, just after he had returned from 
McClellan's headquarters at Ilarrison’s Landing. Those gentlemen could 


not be made to see their true position, and Mr. Lincoln, abandoning further 
mpromises of the Constitution, determined on fig! 


{ 


devil with fire. ‘‘For more than a year after his inauguration,” 





Welles, “he resisted the appeals and the threats of his ultra supporters, who 
urge hiin to use the war necessity and strike the fetters from the slave. ... 
Bat graduatly the conviction dawned upon him that the cause which led to 
removed before harmony could prevail.” Many and 
diverse influences may, Mr. Welles thinks, have tended to confirm the 


President in his purpose, but the origin of his purpose was siinp'y that 





under the pressure of military disaster he came to thi ‘to confei 
{ lom on the tour millions who were in boar init be the most fatal 
blow he could strike against the rebellion.” He was all ready to issue his 
preliminary proclamation in the first week of August, and called a Cabinet 
meet at which the rough {draft of it was submitted to the Secretaries. 


Secretary Seward made the objection that if issued then it would be regarded 
as a shriek for the Administration rather than for freedom. Mr. Welles does 
uot make it perfectly clear whether Mr. Seward meant that the October 
clectionus would be unfavorably affected by the proclamation, or whether bis 
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notion was that military operations under Halleck and Pope, from whom 
much was just then expected, might make emancipation needless, but he 
ites that the latter was Mr. Seward’s basis of objection. At all 
events, the President forthwith put the documents into a portfolio. 


« others who were impatient under what the y considered the inex- 
ziect and inaction of the President was Horace Greeley, the editor 
widest circulated and most influential journals in the country. 
like ‘others, of the purposes and contemplated move — of 
ument, but filled with patriotic fervor, such as a year previous had 
and men like him, possessed of more zeal than military knowledge, 
to insist that the army should, while not duly prepared, move on to Rich- 
mond, he now, on the 19th of August, addresse d a letter, earnest but dicta- 
torial in - a » the President, admonishiug him of public sentiment and of 
his duty. This letter was not sent theoagh the he as a friendly epistle, 

with the fric an y suggestions and advice of a friend, but for some reason, 
good or bad, was published in the New York Trivune.” 
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Everybody will recollect the Poin reply to this letter, and it is well 
to recollect also—what he could not say—that at the time of writing it he 
had already prepared the proclamation oa d and demanded. The next 
Cabinet m ectit ng in relation to the subject was held on the 20th of Septem- 
ber, and on that occasion every one of the Secretaries, except Mr. Mont- 
somery Blair, was in favor of promulgating the provisional decree. Mr. 
Blair, although he approved of the principle of the measure, thought the 
time inopportune, as he feared its effect on the Border States, and he placed 
his objections on file. Itis here related that at this memorable meeting, Mr. 
Lincoln told his advisers that he had taken counsel of Providence in reference 
to the business in hand, and had made a vow to regard a favorable event of 
he impending battle of Antietam, as we make out, as the Divine approval of 
the new poriey. Mr. Bates was urgent for the ¢ deportation of the freedmen, 
and Mr. Welles glances at “a speculating operation ” in the shape ofa scheme 
for peat negroes in Central America, and he appears to have been ire 
strumental in killingit. On the 30th and 31st of December, the proclamation 
was finaily revised, Mr. Seward making two or three mere verbal changes, 
and Mr. Shase suggesting “ the felicitous closing paragraph ” which asserts 
the sincerity of the Executive and invokes the considerate judgment of 
maxkind. On the Ist of January, 1863, as all the world now knows, the 
paper was signed and published. 

Mr. De Forrest’s story called “ The Wethere! Affair” opens takingly, 
and promises to be one of the cleverest things which this writer 
has done. It will be a hardened nove!-reader who shall not find this 
story bright aud fresh. Good, too, is Mr. John Durand’s “French Scenes, 
Customs, and Characters,” and readable is Mr. Justin McCarthy’s 
about Lord Westbury, Sir Alexander Cockburn, and other “ Great English 
Lawyers,” though perhaps he might have well bethought himself that to 
readers of the Galaxy the anecdotes and stories about these men of whem 
he writes would all be new, however stale in London club-rooms. 

Mr. Durand points out how much easier, more reasonable, and more civi- 
lized is daily life in Paris than in our American cities, and he explains by a 
number of particular instances ‘“‘that wonderful adjustment of rights and 
duties which makes the French social scheme a marvel to all who will take 
the trouble to analyze it. Compare, for example, with the common incidents 
of Mr. Morton’s “best civil service in the world” this incident : Mr. Du- 
rand one day received a letter regularly prepaid at home, but on which the 
French post-office demanded sixty-four sous as a double rate on a double 
letter, the American postage going for nothing. Inexperienced in such mat- 
ters, he took the letter to the nearest post-office bureau and asked to have the 
excessive charge accounted for. The clerk examined the letter, weighed it, and 
found it just on the balance of a double letter, and therefore subject to the 
ainount charged. ‘‘ You are aware, monsieur,” said he, “ that when a letter 
is insuflicievtly paid in America, the stamp used goes for nothing here, and 
that the postage is double rates according to law. This letter is exactly on 
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‘ Gossip 


the balance-and probably made a double one by the weight of the stamps 
put upon it. You had better send it to the Directeur des Postes, who will 


sett!e the matter.” Thanking the clerk for his polite explanation, Mr. Du- 
rand wrote a note to the official pamed, and in a few days received a note 
containing au elaborate explanation of the facts and concluding as follows: 
‘ All [ can do under the circumstances is to wee the Post-Office Depart- 


ed States to authorize me to reimburse you the value of the 





ment of the U 

tamp useles is — oyed by yeur correspondent in the postage of the said 
lott vw. Twill communicate to yon the result of the proceeding. Accept, 
inguished consideration, ete., ete.” Mr. 
Durand paid no further attention to the matter except to be amused for a 
moment at the idea of two goveruments corresponding about fifteen cents ; 
bnt at the end cf a month he is sti] further amused by finding that the 
Directeur Ges Postes has “the honor to transmit a warrant for the reim- 
bursement of seventy-five centimes, the value of postage stamps,” etc., etc. 





monsieur, the assurauce of my dist 


Mr. Durand rightly enough regards this, trivial as it was, aaa significant’ 
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he high civility of the French capital; and perhaps might be 

1 in regardi: 4 his feel g of amusement at it as siguiiicant of t 
rfection of civilization in our rican Citic When we 
get so that we care for the seventy-fis time sum we get to be 
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so humerous as to be obliged to take though cure all possible ad 
vantages, we shall neither suffer our Tweeds nor our Fairs ner many an- 


other person and thing whom in our strength and wealth we heedlessly 
suffer their gifts, and to | price 
for living in a country where everybody is allowed to do that which is good 


now. The gods sell we do have ay a 


} i; 


in his own eyes, because everybody has so much room to wax fat and kick 
that no one cares to look sharply after these friction-saving arts and 


my 


8 which elsewhere are a necessity. The thiug has its good as well 
ull too much inclined to fasten our 
least always upon one to the exclusion of 


devices 
as its bad side, and perhaps we are ¢ 
attention upon the bad; or at 
the other. 

Some thoughtful verses by Miss A. M. Wellington ar 
the usual magazine poetry. 
than the treatment—the merely mechanical treatment, that is 
pvets have made blank verse with the fault of havi: 
veak word at the end of the verse to receive the stress of the voice 
produce an effect unpleasaut in all ways, notably one great poet has done 
so, aud perhaps on this account, obvious as the error is, it may be worth 
while to say a word on the point to a writer who shows the 
ol 


alittle unlike 
being better 
ut 


significant and 


e not 





The subject we may speak of a 


to say. Gre: 


wan in 


and so 


capabilities 
this one. 

“Saved from the Mormouvs,” 
receive as gospel a 


we regret to say, we have not faith to 

lirst and last, we have read, we suppose, some hundreds of descriptions 
of Rocky Mountain scenery, but we have not read any so provocative of 
1 illustrated article in the new Harper's. 
Not that it is a specially well prepared artic! 
it is very highly finished, but the 
Sadie: the air of the region described. 

Other illustrated articles are about Malta; the Library of — : 
latest edition of Marco Polo; some chapters of Miss Thackeray’ 
sington”’; the first part of an eudeavor at reconstructing the daily life of the 
ancient Romans; and three chapters of Wilkie Collivs’s new novel, ‘ 
New Magdalen.” . Charles Reade’s story, ‘‘ A Simpleton,” 
find very striking, onl have ceased reading it till we shall get it all together ; 
but his publishers promise a uew 


a desire to wander in that region as an 
e either ; or rather, not that 
writer makes you feel the scenery aud 
the 


* Old Ken- 


The 


we do not 


y one, which will turn upon the decision of 
an Irish cause célébre of the last pero and bids fair to be a fine 
novel, not of his very best sort, but of a very good sort nevertheless. 

A love story, which we confess is not of herculean strength, is prettily 
told by Francis M. Peard, who exhibits a refinement unusual among the 
writers in Harper's of this kind of stories, which are a regular manufacture. 
Very many of its products have appeared to be the work of the farmer's 
daughter who might better have been down in the kitchen or out walking 
than up in the north chamber cultivating literature. 
been worse than this, and such as to make these seem very well worth the 
space they have filled; but Miss Peard’s, or Mrs. Peard’s, is a great deal 
preferable to either. 

The “ Easy Chair” talks of the recent festival at Plymouth Church in 
Brooklyn; of the English lecturers ; the late Julian Fane, a ; 
youth, of whom, however, we hear most from a friend or two whose judg- 
went would be likely to be kind rather than clear; and, finally, of a chil- 
dren’s party, at which the children were bedizened with disgraceful and eruel 
extravayance. The latter evil we suppese to be a real evil, and a very un- 
fortunate one; but we take it to be somewhat exaggerated in common 
speech. It is as natural for a mother, be she ever so sensible and rea- 
sonable, to take delight in the beautiful apparelling of her children as for 
the child itself to dress her doll in gorgeous array ; and once in so often the 
mother will overdo it. Too often even once may be; but not all the boys 
and girls who are allowed to be seen at these rather senseless and pernici: 
“children’s hops” are going to be brainless fops and flirts. The mud pie 
will never fail from among men. 

“The Fight of a Man with a Railroad,” 


vhich 


Some, indeed, have 


gracicus 


mus 


which opens the December 


Atlantic, relates a long legal battle fought by Mr. John A. Coleman of Pro- 
vidence against the New York and New Haven Railroad Cor npany in the 
Massachusetts courts. It is sure of sympathetic perusal, for that railroad 


corporations are tyrannical the geueral pees fully believes, as juries are 
Very apt to show whenever an individual brings suit. Mr. Coleman’ 
was this: Three years ago, when going from tee York to Pro 
had in his possession, left over from a previous journey, a ticke 
good for a passage from New Laven to New York. This, iever, 
ought to be good for a passage from New York to New Haver. The con- 
ductor of the train was of 2 contradictory belief, and Mr. Coleman, after a 


3 case 
vidence, he 
t-coupon 


as he bel ? 
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pretty det was removed from the train at Stamford, and 
he bi i tie warded him da » rauroad 
compavy fought Lim tooth and nai!, in the spirit indicated b romark of 
one of its officia’s, with which Mr. Coleman prefaces his artic i vl 
has no personal animosity against you, Mr. Coleman; bat you repre he 
public; and the road is determined to make it so terrible for the publie to 
fight it, right or wrong, that they will stop it. We are not ng to v6 
attacked in this way. ut after four years of litigation and five trials Mi 
Coleman comes out victorious with the verdict of the first jury contirmed 
That Mr. Coleman’s view of the law as regards his particular case (outside 
the brutality of the assault made upon him) is a sound one, we should not 
like to say. Circumstances may easily be conceived under which it 


ight be very unfair and inexpedient that a ticket good on 
to east, 
same 


acertam cay 





} ") : " 
should at any 


wt to west 


or passage over a certain distance from west aud a 


times thert 


after be equally good for the distance from 


But there ean be no doubt that our railros pity ons and their employees 


hard masters of the public, instead of the courteous serva 


that they ought to be. Mr. 
right beat a public feeling which is becoming 


are often the 
Coleman’s article will do ete in 
very 

Nothing else in this number of the Aflanfie « 
the painful realism of the sketch 


kee ping 


healthily warm. 


remal 


much 


d the scientitic 


ills for 


called “* Shaker John * an 


editor’s remarks on the Schoeppe trial. These are of interest to those wise 
heads who, after a conflict between an ignoramus and a man of science who 
knows his business, may always bé depended on to cnquire, “ Who shall 
decide when doctors disagree ?” and to doubt the existence of experts and the 
value of their testimony. With the art critic we see that we have on our 
hands a most deadly and ferocious quarrel, to which we shall shortly a d 
to the great ennclibun and shame, as we trust, of the opposivg 

Meantime we will call his attention to the fact, already stated by us, that 


made in 
The 


sms upon Mr. Ward's work, 


v 


the criticis a journal called the Fine Arts, 


ations erie. >» two criticisms are 


were not made by the N in no possible 
way or manner connected with each other, and wilfully connecting them— 
in spite of information received that to do so was to make an error—has 





causing a certain of the Atlantic eritic’s latest 


to the ground. 
’ comes to a too Tate end wi 


only the result of 
article to fall useless 
LC 


portion 


ie omedy of Terro th this twelfth part, in 


which, by the way, the author has the coolness to speak of “ an an ri 

incidence,” as if the story had not been from the beginning a bald 
impossibilities. They have been unrelieved, too, by ything of t it, 
or wit, or fun, or good feeling, or character drawing, or anything else that 
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isense or save its reader from a certain shame that such 


1 or read. 


could redeem its nor 
things could be either writte 


“The Poet at the Breakfast Table” also is ended in this numb< Mr 
Parton has his say about Alexander Hamilton, who, as he knows, was made 


wholly in vain, and whom he cordially detests ; De Forrest makes a 


coarse but not wholly ineffective caricature of a Connecticut lobbyist ; 
there is a denunciatory article on our methods of ornamentation in house 
building and furnishing, and the usual amount of book-noticing. 


tts Dr. Wei 


ssion of a mosti 


r Mitchell’s essa 
portant re 
qvaanserten or widowed. 
for ti 
The Strange Adventures of a 
iburgh, and Miss Bell, we take pleasure in an- 
ng, becomes the beauteous bride of the highly glorified and anti-Gal- 


lican young Uhlan— 





Wecommend tothe reade 
titled “‘ Nurse and Patient 
we commend particularly to the atten 
f Peruvian travel, * Searching 


ion. 


—adiseu lation, which 
ution of women, 
‘The well-illustrated paper o ¢ Quinine 
Plant,” is 


e brought to a close in Edi: 


also worth attent Phaeton ” 


nounei 


a Prussian such as is only born, we suspect and fear, 


n lands fore ign to P russia, and sivee novelists an 1d other pes ple took sides 
for and against the French in the late Franco-Germanie war 


Seribner’sis very full of matter of the usual kind, and some ofa kind a little 


unusual for Seribner’s, but not necessarily the worse on that account. Of this 
latter sort is Mr. M. D. Conway’s “ Demons of the Shadow,” which deals 
with the genesis of the Devi! and all his hosts. A Mr. J. Hotchkiss writes 
bout the Chesap: oe and Qhio Railread, and tone us interestingly 

hal and inte of Virginia. rally take some 





i 1g) & large resting part 
of us through or to Virginia, for we 


icles of thi sort might 
} } sti al “ond 
i oul, 


1@ aescrTivea railr 
mit to put into 


should thin 


on 


do much to encourage immigration along the 
Mr. Buchan 

rse whatever is momentarily attracting the attention of the public, 
utilizing the Irish question, and iu a poem called ‘‘ Murtoug h”’—which treats 
of the hanging of a “ Boy ’—he surpasses even biuiself in false pathos and 


—ic 
As for the vers n, most Englishmen and 


Robert n, whose business it appears to have bec 


re has been 








( — thought >and dictir 


sco en who have undertaken the imitation of Irish dialects—most of 
| them, by the bye, being ignorant that there are more dialects than one— 


’ have sanneeiel in waking thems ives a spectacle to gods and men; but 
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Mr. Buchanan, when he comes, slaughters and exterminates patience once 
for all and dashes forbearance into flinders. 

Appletons’ Popular Science Monthly is, as usual, principally made up of 
extracts from foreign journals. The quality of the articles not credited to 


h sources does not encourage the hope that the requisite quantity and 
quality of matter could be obtained in any other way. But we should 
suppose that by a careful and sufficiently free expenditure of money the 
department of original matter might be secured from our own scientific 
men to make this department of it equal to the eclectic portion, which 
is well managed and readable. We know the difficuity of inducing hard- 
worked American scholars to write, but it can be done. It is a curious fact 
that any one desiring popularized accounts of the works of our scientific men, 
or the proceedings of our scientific societies, will have to seek for them in 
European publications. We have had little or nothing to correspond to the 
journals of popular science which are so numerous in England, France, and 
Germany, and we must now warn any one who takes the Popular Science 
Monthly with the idea of finding accounts of the progress of science in 
America and of the researches of American men of science to compare in 
point of fulness and ability with those in Nature, that he will be disap- 


pointed, 


The Human Race. By Louis Figuier. Illustrated with 243 engravings 
on wood and 8 chromolithographs. (New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
pp. 548.)—The title-page of this work does not credit the prolific M. Louis 
Viguier with his antecedent labors. It may be well to call the roll of his 
book achievements before we examine specially “‘The Human Race,” the 
last in time, and it is to be hoped in fact, of this remarkable series. In any 
enterprising book-store may be seen the following array of octavo volumes, 
each illustrated with from two hundred to five hundred engravings, and 
labelled with the now formidable name of Louis Figuier, namely: ‘ The 
World Before the Deluge,” “The Ocean World,” “The Insect World,” 
“The Vegetable World,” ‘ Earth and Sea,” “Reptiles and Birds,” “The 
Mammalia,” “ Primitive Man,” and “The Human Race”—nine huge volumes. 
“The To-morrow of Death” not having attained to the stature of an octavo 
does not appear among them, but it will be produced, on call, as a genuine 
production of the same inexhaustible and irrepressible “ Louis Figuier.” 

Who is this scientific Hercules? we ask in some amazement—the invent- 
or of this new machine for turning off science by the yard-stick? Is hea 
myth, or some veritable Frenchman ; or, which seems more probable than 
either, the shadow of an organized junta of book-makers, with fair libraries to 
draw upon, and satisfactory connections with great publishing houses in 
Paris, London, aud New York to push the results of the manufacture ? 

We make baste to say that we do not believe in M. Figuier vor in his 
methods of treating the serious aud hard-won facts of science. We even 
doubt the existence of this pretended author, the reputed father of these sen- 
sational works. Science cannot be furnished, cord measure, by a single 
brain, nor even compilations of universal science ; whence our conjecture of 
. conspiracy of book-makers and book-publishers to seize and settle the sum 


aud substance of human knowledge, and to stamp it, in the name of M. 


l'iguier, upon the French, English, and American minds. It must have re- 
quired such a combination of writers and publishers first to make and then 
to float the series, which has resulted in bringing upon us this Figuierian 
deluge. Pursuivg this lead a step further: if sensational novels are discred- 
ited, what shall be said of sensational treatises upon scientific subjects ? 
Does it indicate a leprosy among the publishers—a rottenness in the quest of 
gain? These productions cannot be classed among works of science. Whilst 
they are compilations from works of acknowledged reputation, they are in- 
terlarded with observations unwarranted by the facts, and with speculations 
embodying the most glaring absurdities. As a whole, they are desecrations 
of science. Knowledge, unfortunately, must follow the law of merchandise 
in reaching mankind ; but the publisher who endorses and vends a spurious 
article, kuowing it to be such, under a genuine brand, is chargeable with—a 
want of proper respect for the public. 

Tas work on “Tao Humaa Raca” requires but a brief notice. It cannot 
be excepted from the foregoing remarks. In a scientific sense, it is of no 
value; and besides this, it is an extremely superficial presentation of a great 
subject. As an attempt at pictorial ethnology, the engravings are too coarse 

1d characterless to fix particular types of men. Even as a “ Tour du 
Monde” it furnishes but a limited amount of not well selected general infor- 
mation. In the first and second chapters the scientific expositions are given. 
M. Figuier believes in the permanence of species (p. 15) and in the special 
creation of man (p. 8); aud thus, by two triumphant acts of faith, he frees 

s subject at once from all troublesome complications. By a simple decla- 

tion he settles peremptorily the question ef questions in modern science. 
doctrine of evolution, uor the more special aud definite 
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Darwinian theory, has ruffled the meditations or disturbed the placid wisdom 
of our science-monger. He proceeds to found his classification of mankind 
upon the color of the skin, a basis long since abandoned as untenable, and 


4 


only suggested in the earliest stages cf the science of anthropology. 


“ Around the table-lands of Asia,” he remarks, “are found the three organic 


| end fundamental types of man, that is to say, the white, the yellow, and the 








black” (p. 9). To these he adds the brown and the red. But he does not 
hesitate to violate his fundamental canon of classification whenever it be- 
comes more convenient to place a white stock in a yellow family, or a brown 
inared. In forming his family group: linguistic disconnection presents no 
obstacle. <A philologist will be edified to discover the Finns and the Mac- 
yars in his Slavonian famiiy (p. 115), avd perhaps be startled by the infor- 
mation that the Jews, that remarkable historical race, have “an atlinity with 
the Semitic family ” (p. 184). 

But we will not pursue further the ungracious task of finding fault witha 
writer who, by attempting too much, has come short in so many particulars. 
It is but just to say that M. Figuier writes in a genial spirit, and that his 
volumes are not without valuable suygestions of his cwn. We will venture 
the further remark, that if these works were emasculated of the worst ele- 
ments of Figuierism by some competent editor, and a plain and simple 
theory or exposition of the facts were substituted, so that they might be re- 
published, under preper titles, as contributions of scientific information com- 
piled from the works of eminent authors, they would serve a highly useful 
purpose in spreading abroad, iu a popuiar form, a large amount of valuable 
knowledge. 

Finally, we wish to except from these remarks, in a limited sense, the 
work on “ Primitive Man,” which we consider, in the main, an excellent 
treatise. The facts embodied have but an indirect relation to primitive man 
—therefore the title is a misnomer—but the work contains the most com- 
prehensive presentation yet made in a sirgle volume of the investigations in 
Belgium, Holland, France, Spain, Italy, Switzerland, Austria, Germany, and 
Denmark of the bone-caves and other repositories of human and animal re- 
mains belonging to the prehistorical period. The facts collected cover the 
period of barbarism, and extend back some distance into the period of sav- 
agery ; but not far enough to win a glimpse of primitive man. The Neander- 
thal skull approaches the nearest to that yet very distant man; but M. Figuier, 
with the strange fatality which beclouds his genius, failed to recognize its 
primitive characteristics. His ideal of primitive man is evidently a Greck of 
the magnificent cranial development of Euripides; or, at the very least, a 
Greek of the Homeric period. He is plainly irreclaimable. 





The Romance of American History. Early Annals. By M. Schele De 
Vere. (New York: G. P. Putnam & Sons. 1872. 12mo, pp. 254.)--Prof. 
De Vere has made a very agreeable little book, consisting cf seven indepen- 
dent chapters of just the character of magazine articles. Here are collected, 
under their several heads, most of the romantic incidents of our carly his- 
tory, arranged and told with a good deal of literary skill. There are some 
evidences, especially in the early chapters, of “reading up” for the purpose 
of writing; these chapters contain a good deal of fragmeutary and i!l-di- 
gested matter, which a person more at home in the subject would havo 
known better how to dispose of. The later chapters are, from a literary 
point of view, almost without exception good, easy, and pleasant reading. 
We will particularly commend the account of Lord Fairfax, of King Carter, 
and of the colonization of New Sweden. History, however, is not the right 
field for our author; his mind is too inaccurate, and he has too little notion 
of what is meant by historical evidence. Or, if he undertakes to write his- 
torical narratives, which he certainly does very well, he should enter into 
partnership with some more accurate student who should be responsible for 
his facts. Jamestown is called, p. 193, “ the second town ever built on this 
continent "—Santa Fé (1582) being forgotten. Cavendish is spoken of, p. 
148, as “the first bold mariner that ever sailed around the globe.” Marietta 
is said, p. 130, to have been named, in 1783, ‘‘ in honor of poor Marie Antoi- 
nette, whose fate just then excited universal sympathy in all feeling hearts ” 
—the French Revolution began the next year. The author of “The Wonder 
Workivg Providence ” is called, p. 28, “ Rev. Mr. Johnson,” instead of Capt. 
Edward Johnson. There is curious confusion, p. 51, between the Lenni- 
Lenape, the Illinois, and the Miamis, where we read of the Illinois: “The 
tribe was known as Miamis tv the French, and as Delawares to the Eng- 
lish; but among themselves they permitted no other designation but Lenoré- 
Lenapé”—in the later chapters the name is spelt correctly. 

The fondness of the author for sounding phrases, while it mars bis 
style, is the source of some inaccuracies. Thus, p. 41, Marquette, at the 
mouth of the Mesconsin (Wisconsin) River found ‘a chain of lofty moun- 
tains "—which we are to suppose have since been swallowed up by an earth- 
quate or washed into the Gulf of Mexico by the turbulent Mississippi. Maple 
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sugar, the French colonists found, p. 122, could only be made “in mid- 
winter.” Captain John Smith, according to the original account, was sur- 


rounded by “more than two hundred” Indians, when about to be exeented ; 
on p. 79 of this book he was “ well guarded by a thousand watchful eyes.” 
Ifere are five hundred already, but on the next page the number is doubled, 
for “a low, subdued ery of amazement escapes from a thousand wrought-up 
hearts.” This is “fine writing,” and it well illustrates Mr. De Vere’s faults 
both as a writer and a historian. 

The entire chapter entitled “Our First Romance,” from which the above 
is taken, is characterized by this same inflated style, as if the author felt 
that he had a bad case and were doing his best to dress it up. We are 
hardly willing, however, to attribute his vamping of the exploded story 
of Pocahontas to an intentional disregard of truth, but rather to a detfec- 
tive appreciation of the weight of evidence. His tone of mind is essen- 
tially romantic in dealing with historical questions. He enjoys such 
stories as this, and cares more to believe that they are true than to ex- 

mine their truth in the light of evidence. Probably, too, his mind lacks 
the power of weighing impartially against each other the negative testi- 
movy of 1603 and the positive testimony of 1624, and seeing that the 
former outweighs the latter. No doubt, as an adopted citizen of Virginia, 
he would like to prove the story true; but it would unquestionably be the 
sameé with the fable of William Tell. Just so, he gives the Indians the 
credit of the mounds, which were certainly built by an earlier race. 

There are many misprints, especially in tke first part of the book, where, 
for instance, Rivicre is always spelt Rivieré. On p. 55, y should undoubtedly 
be r; p. 155, 1697 should be 1673; p. 136, Taboutes should be Taborites; p. 
125, we cannot conccive what should stand instead of 1674. 
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THE “VENUS” OF MELOS. 

S the one recognizable and indisputable good the world has derived from 
fi the bombardment of Paris, we may reckon the discovery of the dis- 
tortion practised on the so-called Venus of Melos by the impertinent self- 
sufficiency of the former curators of the Louvre when this peerless statue 
was set up under Gallic protection. It is well known that the torso was 
in two pieces originally, or separated for portability in the hiding of it, and 
when the Frenchman set it up he could not resist the temptation to better 
the Greek, and so inserted a thin wedge between the two parts, giving the 
figure an exaggerated leaning over towards its right and forwards, which 
perhaps expressed better what he thought it was meant to express. When 
the statue was removed for hiding from the Prussians, it was separated again 
and on reuniting it the wedge was left out, restoring the figure to its origina 
pose. slightly more thrown back and more upright in the later 
sense, 2 modification which gives new force to the hypothesis originally, if 
[ mistake not, advanced by Millingen, that 
which there might be an inscription. 

Vhat ha in the 


Arts. 








This is 





she heid a shield (tablet?) on 


Vhat has kept the statue class of Venuses 
conceive the reason to be that most students of the antique have always re- 
garded the Venus as the supreme type of beauty to the ( Greek mind, and 
that as the Me!os statue was the highest example of beauty known, it must 
bea Venus. But it is opposed not only to the analogies of Greek art but to 
the temper of the Greek, to whom Venus was beauty without the higher in- 
tellectual attributes he gave to Minerva, Juno, and even Diana, which, 
differing in their qualities, are always consistent in their form. No Juno car 
ever be mistaken for a Minerva, or Minerva for a Diana, and if we confuse 
the type of the Venus, it is mainly because we do not perecive that 
another type still which is not Minerva as commonly received, and still less 
like all the palpable Venuses—types purely of sexual perfection and attrac- 
tiveness, viz.: the Victory, or properly speaking,.the Minerva-Victory, 
“ Athene-Nike,” to whom the beautiiul little Ionic temple on the Acropolis 


long? I can culy 


there is 


of Athens was dedicated, and iu the centre of which was erected a statue of 


the wingless Victory—Minerva-Victory being wingless that s never 
quit Athens. Ifany one will take the trouble to compare the gf Pt statue 
with the fragments of Victories from this temple (of which I have given th 
example most like this statue in my Album: of the Acropolis), he will see 


e might 





that not only is the general type the same, but the artistic fee! the 
same—the epoch of art and the evident use. But these reliets all 





vinged, and formed part of a balustrade round the entrance to the t 
the centre of which stood the Wingle: 

My impression has always been, since 0 seeing these fragments at 
that the Melos statue was a Victory, and, I believe, the identical 
ouce etood in this temple. She is engaged in writing the 





Athens, 
statue w hie h 


names of those 
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who fell in the struggle with the Persians, a yee whose incidents are 
recorded in the frieze of the temple, while the Victories of the balustrade 
are cacrificing, offering oblations, etc., and one, the + l-knewn draped 
ficure, is taking off b ndals after her flight thithe 

tt happened in one neta ernises in the Levant that I put » the ha 
bor of Melos for a stormy spell, ar 1d waited there several cay ° I ma then 


the acquaintanee of the son of the man who discovered the 


statue, and he 











went with me to show ine the spot where it was found, not buried in a field 
and turned up by a plow, but walled in a niche, with arms and all its parts, 
carefully concealed by some devout lover of it. The finder at once sent 


word to the French Minister at Constantinople, who aiter some delay sent 
Arriving at the Frenchman found that t! 
commander of a Turkish ship which had come to the island had taken arbi- 
trary possession of it, and it was by an equally arbitrary 
majeure that the Frenchman took it under his protection ; 
the arms, which were detached when found, were leit in the hold of the 
Turk or thrown overboard, and never to be found again. 

The niche in which it was found was close to the theatre of Melos, a 
never-finished work of the Roman Empire. If my conjecture as to the iden 
tity of the statue be true, it might have been carried Athens to Melos 
while the original sanctuary was in danger from invasion, and hidden, as the 
magnificent bronze Hercules of the Vatican was, either before the the 
was built or (which seems to me more probable) when attack of 


1 frigate to secure it. Melos, 


application of force 


; but in the struggle 


trom 


atre 


the 


the 


barbarians which arrested the construction of the temple was impending, it 
having been carried away from Athens to decorate an imperial seat or pub- 
lic work. 

There are no indications of a temple having ever stood near the spot, and 
a work of so great beauty and of an oneal so far anterior to the theatre could 
never have been in a place of no local importance or religious interest. Its 


style, its close sympathy with the Victories, and its having no connection 
with any tradition or local worship of Melos, are all circumstances whicl 
confirm my conjecture. 
Empire, and Athens not faraway. It must 
ric d there for safety and buried by th 
as an ornament for their theatre, an 

of the theatre) buried s m Was menaced, exactly as, 
following its imperial destiny, it was buried at its new seat when the Prus- 
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Melos was a favorite under the 
seems to me, have been car 

» Athenians, or taken by the 
d 1 ke the Hereu 


some time when invasii 


*watering-place” 
»asit 
Romans 
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sians came to menace its ponenalan ; for 
rity could ever have been in the slightest 
ncomparable beauty of the work. 
oss, and bid it as the Parisians 
My Melosian ‘friend was, when I was there, Frenc 
had been before him, an 
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neiner .ura nor homan commu- 


ignorance of the true value and 


Whoever had it must have dreaded i 
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did. 
father 


same capacity, as 


d I presume he is still there in the 








all civilized nations except ourown r representatives as the beiter 
for having been in one place long eu w their business, and I sup 
pose auy one may now go to Melos and sce the place where the statue was 
found as I saw it. W. J. STILLMAN. 
THE PICTURES AT THE ACADEMY « DESIGN 

MN ITERE are some singular qualities about the ex] hn at the Academy 
| An enormous i 3, approaching f ndred in number, 
conquering « ce of mass, yet not rmificant in de- 
tail or mean speculation at a time when such con 





modities have made a suddeu and mar 


a “feeling of confidence 


ied leap in value, argues, we suppose, 
” in the art commerce of this country. The collec- 


tion is to be sold at vendue, and the admission-fee is only a protection 
against thronging the gallery. being not more than half of what the pictures, 
as an exhibition, would easily bear. Mr. Derby, who represents the enter- 
prise, has collected in a spirit very different from % of his last exelusive 





aud very choice importation. There are this year no Venuses by Cal 


Rousseau, Troyen, or Leys. Inste 


anel, 


v hors Ceurre by Breton, d, there 





are repeated dainti 


nesses by De Jonghe, and Dillens, and Perrault, and 
Bakalowies, all aimed with fatal knowingness straight at the parlor of 
Cariyle’s gig-man. It is evident that multitudes of this impressionable 


type of being are to be brought in, fired with the mutual flame, and sent 


y with costume studies that do not understand, and p 
lorettes that their 


those produced from the ivner consciousness of Mr. Derby, or 


away they 


wives will consider “improper.” 


p iiuted in fat black London letters on the frames, iitributavle to 
Everard (part owner of the collection), are meant to sink into the 


heart of the English or American burgher, and differ from the reserve 
and good taste of French vowenclature ; a gay head by Merle is labelled 
‘Smiling at Me,” and the Spanish study by Portaels thrills the marrow 
of Philistia with the horrid caption, “I will be Revenged.” These lite- 
rary improvements are cf light mcemevt, but it is nct agrecatle to fiud that 
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their sty 1 ano ( unmixed with enthusiasm which is the author’s proper 

. all . meed, and indeed not quite approachable by any Fortuny, or Detaille, or 

y ( Z own | r Wane: those who have tired of Meissonier and 

: ing ‘renew their vows before this work of a man who 

t ( | truck out a new style, and was great in his own manner, before they and 
' , = p their tastes and their new favorites were formed. Willems shows a speci- 

1 work t nply \ ( of t | dismem- | men of really tender painting, in soft, rich drapery, and tender fiesh; it is 

1 1 tit . ' th some practical, | not a new work, and that is its advantage, for he will probably never again 
( ( rench would do a world of | paint with the same conscience, and silvery, sculptural sentiment. Tony 
th t aud 1 i ( olence of | R t Fieury, a rare visitor to these shores, shows a bust-picture ef a girl 
‘we too. and te} » lean on the sh lers of more | not very remarkable, and recalling but little of the energy and national senti- 
st ' . diana trait: fur instanee, sine the “Salome” | ment of his fine scene from the Polish insurrection. Charles Louis Miller, 
wilt. which was s te of vallo th abackground of golden dy a- | so well known by his great theatrical “ Last Roll-call in the Reign of Ter- 

one seems to be painting yellow backgrounds. At Kn Wee | ror,” contributes a couple of life-sized Oriental subjects, and a girl-group in 

. , ne ] nd. the ficures in the stvle of | rather Bacchanalian postures, showing creditably his studious and well-pre- 

e aa ott t crude and : sive ochre; inthe present | serv d and formal excellence. Merle and Bouguereau crowd each other with 

The Tas } in black velvet, with child and paroquet, is | almost a catalogue of specimens. By Merle there is the first study of his 

; d «+ and even Bertrand, coming forwal -d with | ‘‘ Maniac,” a black, unrelieved, decidedly unpleasant study of misery; Bou- 
rere 18 Mareuerites and Cvhelias. relieves the beauteous | guereau’s little Italian, receiving a lesson on the pipe from his brother piffe- 

D ta navel of yellow somewhat in the tone of a washer- | varo,is dainty and careful, and a breath out of his happiest spring-time. Among 

p t. Atl these erndities and plagiarisms indicate a want of | the conspicuous pictures is an impgsiug work by Mouchot, “The Sortie of 

Pm ited respect for the intellects of their patrons which it is desirable | the Grand Council,” painted somewhat in the manner of Hamman, and ex- 
palive in the bosoms of the versatile and volatile painters of France. | hibiting a cone af gracious ord in the courtyard of the Doge’s Palace and 

he ei ‘ d salient points of the Derby-Everard collection are along the stately descent of the Staircase of the Giants. Gallait, whom a 
it oO Perhaps one of the most agreeable surprises to many cou- de ade azo we used to swear by, is probably less popular than he was, but 
the brace of pictures by Richard Burnier, of Diisseldorf, who ex- the ay in his Rubensish domestic group is at least brilliant, flesh-like, 

cattle, and coast and field scenery, of very high quality, with a secret idoye and pictorial. Of genre pictures there is a scene with a Coquetie 

hardly caught by any artist since the death of Troyon. This land- pint that would hardly be taken for au American work, so impressed is 

t thouch new tom 105 visitors, is not quite oe own in this country, | it with the most solid lessons of European study ; although the artist’s hand 

horn haying long possessed oue of his coast scenes of great merit. | Seems @ little heavy for his subject, and demands to be seen, we think, in 

ficures in M. Burnier’s scenes are large and broad, their surfaces sharing | &taver one larger work, yet the picture we spe “al of is admirable for sheer 

eral motive of light and shade, not too much studied out in detail, | massive ; ength. It is by Mr. Robert Wylie, of America and Paris, recipi- 

l ty massed; his soft play of light, without trick or forcing, is | ©¥! of a modal at the last salon, and certainly deserving that rare hor sor. 
d Alma Tadeima, more of an antiquarian than an artist, exhibit We must not omit to state that the enormous pastels by Maréchal, ‘Galileo,’ 

Wl composition which certainty strikes the eye as if a window had | aud “Columbus,” are again displayed by Mr. Derby, this time in a small inside 

opened inte antiquity. It is the fag end of an ancient banquet, with | Teem of the Academy, among pictorial atrocities that would argue by their 

nd objects of vi tu on the table, and an old man musing on his couch sone — ae vez unconventional views on the business of picture- 

ner ; it the end of Plato’s Banguet. A younger guest lies on his hanging. These crayons are strange and impressive. The subjects seem 

ions in a still more sybaritic manner, and a music-girl plays on her | contradict the vw genius of pastel, and are—especially that of the 

or the edification of the two. The picture is not remarkable artisti- Columbus, floating in chains on the ocean he was the first to chain— 

but as a bit of reconstructive scholarship it may be better than several | Doble in the extreme. The postures are horizoutal, and, with their af- 
‘ts in the Naples Museum, and it is quite credible how England, having fectation of what is tortuous and involved, seem to challenge some com- 

t her South Kensington « ollections t ze the r, should send for such an parison with Michael Angelo. There is none of the simplicity of severe 

juary as Tadema to live with her and be her archeological love. The | but there is, especially in the “ Galileo,” an elevation and originality of 

ile of Meissonier is very satisfactory and impeccable, exciting that dry rare order. 
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